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THE SOUL’S DAY. 


BY ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 


How like a flute note on the dewy air 

The wild bird’s merry carol comes and goes! 

The East unfolds her colors like a rose 

Whose heart is golden with the sun’s warm 
glare. 

What wonder that the bird-song is so rare! 

What wonder that the brook sings as it 
flows! 

The very Earth, fresh from her night’s re- 
pose, 

Is wreathed in smiles at sight of dawn so 
fair. 

0 soul! this day is thine to imitate! 

Be thou a day clothed in the living light. 

Rise to thy task, and, be it small or great, 

Shine on it till thy smile hath made it bright. 

Smile! smile on all thy duties, and, behold! 

Thy life, like day, shall walk in robes of 
gold. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The constitutional change which has 
recently divorced the payment of a poll 
tax from the right to vote has relieved 
candidates for office from the cost of pay- 
ing taxes for their delinquent constituents, 
but it has resulted in a very general failure 
to collect the tax. Last year in Boston 
less than 30 per cent. of the poll taxes 
were collected, and of these a majority 
were paid by men who pay also a tax 
on property. Nine out of ten of the 
voters of Boston to-day pay nothing what- 
ever into the city treasury; yet they con- 
trol the amount and expenditure of fifteen 
million dollars taxes annually. Mean- 
while, women who pay more than two 
million dollars of these taxes annually 
have no voice as to the amount and ex- 
penditure of their own taxes, or as to the 
kind of men who spend them. This is an 
injustice so flagrant that it ought to be 
abated. We rejoice that the women tax- 
payers are moving in the matter. Let the 
good work go on! 








In a single Boston ward 722 men were 
assessed and entered on the supplemen- 
tary voting list of 1899. Of these 722, 
only four could be found by the assessors 
and induced to pay. In the great major- 
ity of cases, no such persons were living 
at the residences given, or had ever been 
known to live there. Most of these men 
voted, and the votes were fraudulent. Is 





it any wonder that our city government is 
corrupt? 





The Boston Advertiser of March 26 de- 
clares that even the Representatives of 
Boston in the Legislature no longer pay 
their poll taxes, and says, ‘It would be 
found that out of the 50 Boston members 
of the House only 13 had settled their 
poll taxes, while out of the eight Boston 
members of the Senate only two had paid 
them. When about 75 per cent. of the 
Boston members of the Legislature have 
not paid their own poll taxes, is it any 
wonder that their constituents feel even 
less obligation to do so?’’ Yet these Legis- 
lators refuse to allow women who do 
pay taxes a vote in the city election. 





Colorado will celebrate her quarto-cen- 
tennial of Statehood during the coming 
summer. The proclamation of President 
Grant declaring the admission of Colorado 
as a State was dated Aug. 1, 1876. At 
that time Hon, Thomas M. Patterson was 
a member of the lower House of Congress, 
and the occurrence of the anniversary 
will find him in the Senate, he having 
been out of office during the intervening 
period. Probably Senator Patterson will 
take an active part in the celebration of 
the anniversary. The Denver Mecca re- 
marks: 

The recurrence of sucha political anni- 
versary on the re-entrance into political 
life of the delegate in Congress who 
worked so hard for the admission of the 
State is, indeed, quite remarkable, and 
doubtless the Senator-elect will make 
appropriate mention of the fact. 





Judge Murasky, of the San Francisco 
Superior Court, has decided, in the suit 
of Mrs. Mary Morrissey against the Board 
of Education, that the anti-marriage rule 
of the board is invalid, and that a teacher 
who marries does not forfeit her salary or 
position, 





The spirited address of Lieutenant- 
Governor Bates, of Massachusetts, at the 
reception given him last week by the City 
Point League, is published on Page 104. 


—————“—( qz@-S - —— 


The Somerville ( Mass.) Equal Suffrage 
League did a good bit of journalistic work 
last week. It got Representative Foster, 
of Somerville, to give his reasons for 
speaking and voting for woman suffrage, 
and secured the publication of the inter- 
view in full in the Somerville Journal, 
which devoted a column toit. Let other 
Leagues follow this example next year. 
Mr. Foster’s speech was accidentally 
omitted from the WomANn’s JOURNAL'S 
report of the legislative debate, owing to 
a mistake of the short-hand writer. Mr. 
Foster’s reasons for his vote, as given in 
the Somerville Journal, do him honor, 





No sooner have Mr. Charles R. Saun- 
ders and Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, of Bos- 
ton, brought forward at the State House 
the annual assertion that women are too 
excitable to vote, than the Boston papers 
begin to blossom out with headlines like 
these: ‘Riot at City Hall—Wild disorder 
attends meeting of the Common Council-— 
Presiding officer defied--Attempt made to 
put lights out—Janitor thrown out bod- 
ily.” Men seem to be equally excitable 
on the Pacific coast. A despatch from 
Olympia, Wash., says: 

‘‘Representative Easterday and Senator 
Ruth came to blows on the floor of the 
Senate.”’ The trouble arose over the vote 
in the House on a bill in which Easter- 
day was interested. The despatch con- 
tinues: 

As soon as Representative Easterday 
saw that the bill was beaten, he walked 
over to Ruth and called the latter a liar, 
and accused him of promising to support 
the bill, Ruth retorted sharply, and Eas- 
terday struck him. The wildest excite- 
ment prevailed. Senator Baker, of Klic- 
kat, relieved the situation by moving an 
adjournment until evening. The motion 
was carried. 

If such a scene had taken place in any 
meeting of women, how eloquent the op- 
ponents of equal rights would have waxed 
over it as an argument against the fitness 
of women to vote! 





- 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presided at 
the Fortnightly of the Massachusetts W. 
S. A., held at 3 Park Street last Tuesday. 
The following resolutions were passed: 


Resolved, That we express our cordial 





thanks to Representatives Fall, of Malden, 
Adams, of Melrose, Newton, of Everett, 
Callender and Kinney, of Boston, Cook, 
of Leominster, Foster, of Somerville, and 
Badger, of Quincy, who spoke for suffrage 
in the recent debate; also to the fifty-three 
members who voted or paired for it. 

That in the death of Mrs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace, of Indiana, “the mother of Ben 
Hur,”’ equal suffrage has lost one of its 
noblest, wisest and most beloved sup- 
porters, whose character and life gave ten- 
fold weight to her eloquent words. 

That we call attention to the letter of 
Miss Margaret Long, daughter of our 
Secretary of the Navy, whowrites: ‘The 
women of Colorado are a power in State 
politics, The women who vote are the 
educated and refined women, and they, 
with many men who originally voted 
against extending the suffrage, admit that 
it is a success,” 

Mrs. Livermore paid a heartfelt tribute 
to Mrs. Wallace. She had felt a little 
ashamed when Mrs, Wallace’s powerful 
and pathetic presentation of the woman 
question moved her to tears; but when 
she saw strong men weeping also, she 
ceased to blush for herself. 

Miss F. Henrietta Miiller gave an ex- 
tremely interesting address on ‘‘Hindoo 
and Christian Occultism Compared.”” No 
superficial synopsis could do justice toa 
talk on so abstruse asubject. Prof. James, 
of Harvard College, and a number of other 
persons who do not generally attend the 
Fortnightlies, were present, Many ques- 
tions were asked, and a group of ladies 
stayed for along time after the meeting, 
clustering around Miss Miiller like bees. 

At the next Fortnightly, Tuesday after- 
noon, April 9, Mrs. Esther F. Boland 
will give reminiscences of her last sum- 
mer’s trip to Europe. It will be delight- 
ful to see Europe through eyes so bright 
and intelligent as Mrs, Boland’s. We may 
be sure that they were open to everything 
with any bearing on the woman question 
that came before her. 


=-_-- eS  ———— 


PHILANTHROPIES BY TRAINED NURSES, 


Two Chicago trained nurses — Mrs. 
Genevieve Burgoyne, graduate of Johns 
Hopkins, and Miss Margaret Elizabeth 
Daley, graduate of the Illinois Training 
School for Nurses in Chicago—became 
impressed, after years of practice in Chi- 
cago, with the fact that there was not 
enough hospital room for cases, espec- 
ially those of women. They set to work 
to found a hospital to accommodate as 
many charitable cases as the paying pa- 
tients would support; the attending phy- 
sicians to be the best in the city, expert 
service to be given every patient; the pa- 
tients paying only the regulation fees to 
have just as good treatment in every way 
as those occupying the best rooms and 
paying the greatest prices. The fact that 
a case is one of charity is to be known 
only to Mrs. Burgoyne and Miss Daley. 
The efforts to realize this plan were begun 
about eighteen months ago. In their at- 
tempts to raise the necessary funds, Mrs, 
Burgoyne and Miss Daley for some time 
met with great discouragement, but by 
littles the sum grew, until at last all was 
raised. The hospital, a four-story build- 
ing containing 32 rooms, with accommo- 
dations for forty patients, and equipped 
with every modern improvement, at a cost 
of $10,000, is up, and ready for occupation 
by the middle of October,—all the work 
of two nurses, who gave up a lucrative 
practice to carry out their ideal of what a 
hospital should be. They have named it 
St. Gerard's. 


A work along somewhat different lines 
was begun in New York about ten years 
ago, by Miss Lillian Wald. In the course 
of her hospital duties, Miss Wald learned 
with horror of the conditions in which 
the very poor lived, and she, with Miss 
Mary M. Brewster, a class-mate, decided 
that much good might be accomplished by 
living among them. In order to be fully 
prepared for efficient service, they secured 
letters from the Board of Health and other 
organizations. While engaged with these 
preliminaries they encountered the Col- 
lege Settlement, resided there a short 
time, and finally occupied rooms on the 
fifth floor of a tenement. With Board of 
Health badges they explored the tene- 
ments, and wherever they found sickness 
they offered aid in a natural, friendly way, 
and the dwellers soon became aware that 
their neighbors were not alone skilled in 
the management of physical ailments, but 
were more than ordinarily hospitable, and 
competent to advise in all kinds of emer- 
gencies. Thus they labored for two years, 
during which time the attention of many 





people was attracted to their work. As 
other nurses desired to join them, inter- 
ested friends suggested an extension of 
their work, and offered facilities. A 
house at 265 Henry Street was placed at 
their disposal, and the Nurses’ Settlement 
of New York was established, with Miss 
Wald as head worker, which position she 
still holds. 

Auxiliary branches are now in success- 
ful operation at 52 Henry Street, 9 Mont- 
gomery Street, and 312 East Seventy- 
eighth Street. Sixteen nurses comprise 
the residential staff. All of them are hos- 
pital graduates, and they share alike in 
the living expenses. Most of the calls for 
their services come direct from the peo- 
ple, but physicians, dispensaries, church- 
es, and societies often invoke their help. 
The service is usually free, but patients 
who are able and willing to pay are 
charged twenty-five cents an hour. Visits 
are made daily, attendance not being con- 
stant, except in serious cases, when out- 
side nurses are employed, and paid from 
an emergency fund. A country house in 
South Nyack, presented by a young ma- 
tron, is open the whole year, and there 
hospitality is extended to the city-worn 
and to convalescents who need a few 
weeks in the country. Provision for exe- 
cuting the work is made in the form of 
fellowships, offered by persons who want 
to help, but there are never any appeals 
made for money. The Settlement is not 
governed by any set formula or code, 
neither is there any outside management 
nor board of directors, everything being 
under the direction of the head worker. 


ee 


* 
THE ANTIS’ DILEMMA. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In trying to arrange some equal suffrage 
debates, it has been interesting, and fre- 
quently amusing, to hear the excuses 
which the Antis have made for their un- 
willingness to meet their opponents in a 
free and fair debate of the question at 
issue. One quite prominent man was 
willing to speak against equal suffrage if 
we would furnish him a platform and 
agree that no one should reply. He very 
pompously remarked: “I have some sound 
arguments which have probably not oc- 
curred to other people, but I am not 
going to stand up and have my arguments 
picked to pieces. I want to have them 
leave their impression on the audience 
just as I give them,” or words to that 
effect. 

In a recent effort along the same line, 
all sorts of objections were met in order 
to get matters adjusted to suit the objec- 
tors. It reminded me very forcibly of the 
famous Lord Dundreary. He had a strong 
objection to a certain Captain Wagsby, 
who was quite attentive to a young lady 
to whom Dundreary wanted to propose. 
Dundreary is in the summer-house with 
Miss Chaffingham, trying to lead up to a 
proposal, when the following conversation 
takes place: 

“Miss Chaffingham, 
think it’s doosid cool?” 

“Cool, Lord D.,’’ she said; “why, I 
thought you were complaining of the 
heat.”’ 

“*I beg your pardon,”’ I said, ‘*I—I—can’t 
speak vewy fast’’ (the fact is that a 
beathly wathp was buthhing about me at 
the moment), ‘‘and I hadn’t quite finished 
my thentence. I was going to thay, Don't 
you think it’s doosid cool of Wagsby to 
go on laughing at a fellah as he does?”’ 

‘*Well, my lord,” she said, ‘‘I think so, 
too; and I wonder you stand it. You— 
you have your remedy, you know.” 

“What remedy?” I said. ‘*'You—you 
don't mean to say I ought to thwash him, 
Miss Charlotte?”’ 

Here she—she somehow began to laugh, 
but in such a peculiar way that I—I 
couldn’t think what she meant. 

‘A vewy good idea,” I said, “I’ve a 
vewy good mind to twy it. I had on the 
gloves once with a lay figure in a painter’s 
studio,—and gave it an awful licking. 
It’s true it—it didn’t hit back, you know 
—I—did all—all the hitting then. But if 
—if he did anything so ungentlemanlike 
as that, I could always—always—” 

‘‘Always what, my lord?” said Lottie, 
who was going on laughing in a most 
hysterical manner. 

“Why, I could say it was a mithtake, 
and—and it shouldn’t happen again, you 
know.” 

‘‘Admirable policy, upon my word,’’ she 
said, and began tittering again. But what 
the dooth amused her so I never could 
make out.” 

A FRIEND OF FREE Discussion. 


now, don’t you 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Mrs. Laura M. Jouns contributes a 
delightful letter from Kansas this week to 
our State Correspondence. Let no one 
fail to read it. 

Mrs. D. C. Decker, of La Porte, Ind., 
a woman of wealth, has joined the Salva- 
tion Army, and will enter its ranks as a 
soldier, to seek the reclamation of the 
fallen. 

Mrs. KATE SourHWICK, of Oswego, is 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
Labette County, Kansas, By virtue of her 
office, she is president of the Board of 
Trustees for the High School at Altamont. 

Mrs, ALIceE N. LINCOLN spoke on 
‘*Personal Service’’ at last Sunday’s meet- 
ing of the citizenship class at the South 
Congregational Church, Boston. She laid 
particular stress upon the duty of owners 
of tenement-house property to acquaint 
themselves personally with the condition 
of the premises occupied by the poor. 

QUEEN ALEXANDRA has taken a larger 
part in public life and philanthropy than 
is generally known. It has been estimated 
that through her personal influence and 
direct action, during the nearly four de- 
cades since she first came to England as 
a bride, she has secured contributions 
amounting to $250,000,000 for charities. 

Miss Susan B, ANTHONY was the guest 
of honor at a ‘‘political tea’’ lately given 
by the Political Equality Club of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., at which many men and women 
representing many minds upon all but the 
important question of equal suffrage were 
present. The tenets of different political 
parties were set forth by their adherents, 
who gave support to equal suffrage from 
their different standpoints. Miss Mary 
Anthony presided. 

M Iss ETHEL PARTON contributes a bright 

paper to the March number of the New 
England Magazine, upon ‘Fanny Fern at 
the Hartford Female Seminary.’”’ This 
famous boarding-school was kept by Miss 
Catherine Beecher, when Sarah Willis, 
afterwards so widely known as Fanny 
Fern, was a student there. Harriet 
Beecher, a younger sister of the principal 
was a pupil there at the sametime. The 
relations of the two girls, destined to be 
such famous women, were most interest- 
ing, and Miss Parton’s article is full of 
merry stories and letters relating to their 
old experiences, 

Dr. EpNA G, TeRRY was one of the 
speakers last Sunday morning in the 
Tremont M. E. Church, Boston, at the 
service in observance of the 32:1 anniver- 
sary of the formation of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. Dr. Terry, 
until she went to China, was a member of 
the Tremont Street Church, in which the 
society was founded. She gave a thrilling 
account of the hardships at Tsunhua, 
where she was on the medical staff, and 
assured her hearers that the native con- 
verts were thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of endurance for Christ’s sake. 

Dr. Emity B, RypeEr, in the discussion 
that followed Miss Miiller’s lecture on 
‘*Hindoo and Christian Occultism,” at the 
last Fortnightly, related a curious fact of 
her own experience in India. She visited 
a “Yogi” who answered every question 
that arose in her mind before she could 
put it into words, seeming to read her 
thoughts. Moreover, he answered in Eng- 
lish, a language that she had been told he 
did not understand. When she asked him 
how this was possible, he answered: ‘I 
always understand the language of a dis- 
ciple. After you leave me, I shall know 
nothing more of English until some other 
English disciple comes to talk with me,” 

Miss ELIZABETH HOGAN, who has been 
a teacher in Philadelphia for fifty-two 
years, recently resigned as principal of 
one of the public schools. Six thousand 
school children in the day schools, and 
twelve thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren in the night schools, have come 
under her instruction. In a recent inter- 
view she said: ‘From a child I wanted to 
be ateacher. To this I attribute my suc- 
cess, for to succeed in any line one must 
love her work. My heart always went 
out to boys, because I like their character. 
To win a boy a woman only needs to try 
to understand him. From babyhood a 
child should be taught what honor means. 
I have never approved of monitors in 
schools, The system encourages spying 
and tale-bearing. Ihave been accustomed 
to say to my class: ‘Children, what are 
you trying to acquire that is worth more 
than all the money in the world?’ 
‘Honor!’ has always been their prompt 
reply. It put them on their honor.” 
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TWO AMERICAN WOMEN IN SICILY. 


An American woman writes from Taormina, 
Sicily, in a private letter: 

After a charming visit to Girgenti, one 
of the most delightful localities in this 
wonderfully beautiful region, we went to 
Syracuse—a long trip across the whole 
length of the island. We started in an 
ompibus before dawn, and saw a most 
lovely sunrise—the morning star, large 
and brilliant in the cold blue sky, and 
then the flush of sky and mountains be- 
fore the first rays darted over the broad 
plain. We met picturesque groups of 
men, wrapped in their Sicilian cloaks and 
hoods, going to their work, and lots of lit- 
tle donkeys trudging patiently with pan- 
niers and burdens. We went through the 
mountainous centre of the island—great, 
bare, serrated hills, beds of torrents, fer- 
tile slopes, queer mountain villages, all 
sorts of odd places. Wherever there was 
achance, eucalyptus and olive trees, and 
flowers scattered broadcast; up above, 
great crags standing out of thickets of 
aloes and cactus that grow everywhere in 
bare, waste places. These mountains 
used to be wooded, and the valleys very 
fertile, but partly the stripping off of the 
woods and partly the sulphur mining have 
made much of them barren, We ran 
through the Vale of Enna, which was so 
lovely that the myth of the rape of Pros- 
erpine was laid there. Now it is a deso- 
late valley with sulphur mine chimneys 
and débris. No pymphs gather flowers 
there now. The country grew fertile 
again as we approached the coast, and 
before entering the city we passed for a 
long way through the shallow salt pans— 
square enclosures in which the brine evap- 
orates for salt. I never realized before 
that our New York Syracuse is named for 
this old town because of its salt-making. 
Syracuse occupies to-day the small island 
which was the starting-point of the old 
city. Like all descendants of ancient 
cities, itis made up of narrow streets of 
blank stone or rubble houses, with few, 
small windows and large doors, very irreg- 
ular, with tiled roofs covered with colored 
lichens, looking as old as the hills, with 
here and there a bit of old ruin cropping 
out. The situation is beautiful, and the 
historical associations are very interesting, 
We meant to stay a day or two, but the 
hotels are very bad. We could only get 
a cold, damp room ona dirty court, so 
next morning we took a carriage and 
drove to all the most interesting points, 
saw the fine Roman amphitheatre, where 
some of the seats have still the names. of 
the owners cut on them like boxes in our 
modern theatres; also the ruins of a 
Greek theatre; also, what was quite inter- 
esting, the partly cleared and clearly 
marked remains of a Roman lyceum or 
university school. There was a sort of 
temple, with halls and courts for lectures 
and recitations, a gymuasium for exer- 
cises, swimming baths, etc. It was a very 
fine place, all of marble, of which frag- 
ments of columns, steps, etc., remain. 
The custodian was an intelligent and gen- 
tlemanly man, who told us a great deal, 
and from the high central mound of the 
temple pointed out to us the situation of 
the walls and the prominent points of the 
whole city. In fact, he was so gentle- 
manly that we could not make up our 
minds to offer him the customary ten cop- 
per sous, but had to make the fee a silver 
lira instead. J was half ashamed to offer 
him money, but he pocketed it with good 
grace and much satisfaction. We saw.the 
little harbor, and the great harbor where 
so many naval battles were fought, and 
the great quarries from which the build 
ing stone was taken, but which were then 
used as prisons. In one was ‘‘the ear of 
Dionysius,” so built that the slightest 
sound anywhere reaches a small chamber 
where the tyrant sat. The guide said it 
was originally constructed by the priests, 
and that the hollow sounds of voices be- 
low were the responses to the priest—the 
oracle, in fact. It isa curious place. The 
rattling of paper at the entrance sounds 
like a storm; a blow on the doors rever- 
berates like distant thunder. The voice 
re-echoes in strange tones again and 
again, rolling through the depths. 

One of the most interesting things was 
the great quarry in which the seven thou- 
sand Greek prisoners captured in the siege 
of Syracuse were confined, to ‘perish of 
hunger and thirst. Now they are full of 
luxuriant vegetation, with birds singing 
cheerfully as they flit through the trees. 
We would have liked to stay longer, but 
were afraid of our quarters, so we took 
the afternoon train to Taormina, where we 
now are, Our route lay along the east coast. 
We passed the cave of Polyphemus, and 
saw the seven pointed rocks in the water 
which he hurled at Ulysses, and no end 
of beautiful views; then ran through the 
fertile plain of Catania, where the orange 
and lemon orchards, the gardens and villas 
remince1 us of Palermo; through the busy 
city of Catania, which with its active 
bustle and shipping and wide awake busi- 
ness look bad something suggestive of an 





American town; and then along the coast, 
growing more and more mountainous, till 
we reached Giardini, a straggling village 
on the shore, and the station for Taormina, 
which lies on a hill plateau 380 feet 
above it, surrounded on all sides by high 
precipitous peaks that rise about it, while 
to the west in full view towers Mount 
Etna, which had been in view all the last 
part of the journey. It is a great moun- 
tain, which dominates all the eastern end 
of Sicily, and is one of the highest in 
Italy, a regular cone rising with a long 
slope from a very wide base—the lower 
part black-blue from beds of lava, the 
cone white with snow in the high blue 
sky, steam or vapor usually rising from 
rents below the summit; always a magnifi- 
cent object in the western sky. 

Taormina is held to be one of the most 
wonderfully beautiful and picturesque 
points in Sicily, and certainly deserves its 
reputation. But it is impossible to de- 
scribe it—the lines of the mountains— 
their crésts and the old castles and monas- 
teries—the endless pictures — groups of 
women washing in a mountain stream or 
carrying up baskets of clothes on their 
heads—groups of children in the street—a 
bit of quaint street seen through an old 
arch—at every turn you come upon pic. 
tures ready made. Then the effects of 
light and shade are marvellous; I never 
saw such colors on water before. Cer- 
tainly neither photographs nor pictures 
can give any idea of just what makes the 
charm of these Southern landscapes. We 
are ina queer Italian inn. I send one of 
its hotel cards, It is close by the remains 
of an old Roman bath from which it takes 
its name. We went to avery good hotel, 
but after a few days they told us thata 
Princess Somebody had engaged the whole 
place, and everybody had to leave. It 
seems the contract had been made some 
time before, but they would not say any- 
thing about it in order to keep their rooms 
paying to the last minute. That is pure 
Italian. Every week we say, ‘‘What won- 
derful effects!’ ‘‘How endlessly pictur- 
esque!’ We return to Naples next Mon- 
day. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN PARIS. 





Housekeeping difficulties vary in differ- 
ent lands, but are never entirely lacking. 
A writer in Harper's Bazar introduces 
American readers to one of the drawbacks 
of the system of housekeeping practised 
in Paris. 

Housekeeping ought to be all a delight, 
one would think, in a house where there 
is no washing nor ironing to be arranged 
for, where bread, cakes, and pies have not 
to be baked, and there is no breakfast to 
prepare. Moreover, when company comes 
unexpectedly, the fortunate housekeeper 
has only to run around the corner and buy 
a delicious morsel in the shape of a fowl 
ready roasted. 

The little details of every-day life also 
are very manageable in this Parisian 
home. There is no difficulty in prevailing 
upon the concierge to attend to the stove, 
wait at table, run errands, polish floors, 
and do the thousand and ove odd jobs 
that are the bane of a housekeeper’s 
existence, 

But let no one believe that the mistress 
of a Parisian household is without her 
trials. Chief among them is the principle 
of caste, and next comes “‘the sou in the 
franc.” The French covk does the mar- 
keting, and for every franc she spends she 
gets a sou; and, human nature being what 
it is, it is unnecessary to add that the 
cook likes best to do her shopping where 
she will spend the greatest number of 
francs, 

When it is understood, further, that 
custom does not favor the doing of her 
own marketing by the Parisian housewife, 
it will be fairly evident that housekeeping 
is not without its difficulties. 

‘T have known but one woman in Paris 
who did her own marketing,’ says the 
writer, ‘‘and she was a penurious and 
wealthy person, who was accustomed to 
put on along ulster and carry home her 
purchases beneath it. 

“One day, as she passed a courtly 
Frenchman, a leg of mutton dropped from 
the friendly shelter of the ulster and rolied 
over on the sidewalk. The gentleman 
picked it up and handed it to her. ‘Ma- 
dam, here is your fan,’ was all he said.” 
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BOER WOMEN. 

In Winston Spencer Churchill’s book on 
Gen. Ian Hamilton is the description of a 
prosperous Boer farmhouse, a_ large, 
square building, with a deep veranda, a 
garden, and half a dozen barns, Indoors 
he found a series of decorations evidently 
ministering less to a sense of beauty than 
to the moral life. 

The walls were hung with curious prints 
or colored plates, and several texts in 
Dutch, One set of plates represented the 
ten stages of man’s life, and another 
showed the woman’s. Both were dis- 
played in every period from the cradle to 





the grave, and the terminus lay at the 
comfortable age of a hundred. 

The woman’s fortunes were represented 
as follows: At birth she sprawled content- 
edly in a cradle, while loving parents bent 
over her in rapture, and dutiful angels 
hung attendant in the gky. At ten she 
scampered after ahoop. At twenty she 
reclined on the shoulder of an exemplary 
lover. At thirty she was teaching their 
letters to seven children. At forty she 
celebrated a silver wedding. At fifty, 
still young and blooming, she attended 
the christening of a grandchild. At sixty 
it was a great-grandchild. Atseventy she 
enjoyed a golden wedding. At eighty 
she was smilingly engaged in knitting. 
Even at ninety she was well preserved, 
nor could she, it was evidently felt, com- 
plain of ber lot when, at a hundred, the 
inevitable hour had arrived. 
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IN A HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 

Mrs. Barbara Galpin, of the Somerville 
Journal, contributes to that paper an ac- 
count of a recent visit to the East Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) House of Correction and 
prison. She found exquisite cleanliness, 
good food, and wholesome methods. The 
most pathetic sight in all the institution 
met her eyes in the women’s part of the 
prison, She says: 


A woman in her blue and white striped 
prison gown was seated at the table eating 
her dinner, a young woman of fine face 
and figure. Lleld in her left arm was a 
little child, with its arms around the 
mother’s neck, laughing and turning aside 
its face as the mother tried to feed the 
baby some soup. 

‘'Why is the child here?” I asked. 

“If a woman has a child less than eigh- 
teen months old when she is committed, 
she can keep it with her,” the sheriff an- 
swered. ‘I'hey go out next week.” 

“What brought her to such a condi- 
tion?”’ I queried. 

‘Rum,’ was the short but earnest an- 
swer. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Galpin writes: 


The House of Correction and jail at 
East Cambridge is a great institution; it 
holds every grade of criminal; it feeds 
them, clothes them; it punishes them, 
and it also tries to teach them to go out 
into the world again with some self-re- 
spect, some repentance, some ambition to 
make of themselves men and women who 
shall be helpful to others. One naturally 
asks, Whatis the chief reason for all this 
crime? I asked Sheriff Fairbairn, and he 
answered: *‘Fully ninety per cent, is di- 
rectly due to drink,” 

As I went out of the women’s prison I 
heard a childish voice ring out, ‘Grandpa, 
grandpa, wait!’ and the sheriff's little 
grandchild ran after him with a laugh, and 
toddled along beside him to the office, 
What a strange comparison! The baby 
inside, with its criminal mother, happy 
and unconscious of its disgrace; the baby 
outside in the sunshine, shouting after 
its grandfather, unconscious of all the 
misery surrounding but not touching it. 
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OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 





In the presence of a large assembly of 
pupils, teachers, and citizens, the girls of 
the high school of Boise, Idaho, lately 
presented a flag to the high school cadets. 
The presentation was made by Miss Beth 
Chase in an eloquent speech. The flag, 
large and beautiful, was made of the best 
materials by the girls, and represents 
many hours of skilful and patient sewing. 
The exercises included recitations, na 
tional songs by the girls’ double quar- 
tette and a chorus of three hundred 
pupils, addresses by Governor Hunt, 
Mayor Richards, Judge Stewart, president 
of the board of education, and other 
prominent persons, At the close the 
cadets gave a drillin the school yard. A 
few years hence these boys and girls will 
be voters, and will work together for the 
good of the Commonwealth. 


The schoolgirls of Pittsburg, Pa., have 
declared war against the cigarette smok- 
ing boy. Their plan of campaign is to 
warn the boys to stop smoking; if the 
first warning is ignored, it is to be re- 
peated, and if this does not bring reforma- 
tion, the offending boy is to be snubbed 
by all his girl acquaintances for the period 
of one month. It is thought that any boy 
who can bear up under the accumulated 
misery of one month’s snubbing by all the 
pretty girls of his school, and still stick 
to his cigarette, is past redemption. The 
schoolboys who do not smoke are enrolled 
with the girls in an anti-cigarette league, 
and they have undertaken to secure evi- 
dence against dealers who sell cigarettes 
to children, and to hand the dealers, once 
a week, a copy of the law that they violate. 

The father had died, leaving a mort- 
gaged property, three children, and a 
widow, says the Philadelphia Telegraph. 
The eldest daughter, a girl of 20, deter- 
mined to keep the home intact, if possi- 
ble, and educate her little brother and 
sister. 

She first took charge of the few acres 
they called home, and farmed them her- 
self with considerable success. But this 
did not bring in sufficient income. So 
she studied the field around her. A large 





suburban town was right at hand, where 
many families had lots large enough for 
kitchen gardens, which were growing up 
in weeds, 

She made calls on a number of these 
persons, and engaged to take the planting 
and working of their gardens for the 
coming season. She did not pick out the 
wealthy families, those who could afford 
to hire special gardeners of their own if 
they wished them. She went to the 
middle class, who had the ground going 
to waste, whose men folks, engaged dur- 
ing the day, could nut attend to a garden, 
and who could not afford to keep a regu- 
lar gardener. 

She takes the gardens in rotation; that 
is, she breaks up the whole of them in 
the autumn; in the spring she gives them 
the second working over; then goes back, 
lays them all out, and p'ants the earlier 
varieties of seeds, and so the gardens all 
come on together. As she always supplies 
the seeds and plants, she gets them at 
wholesale prices, which greatly reduces 
the cost. She has her own greenhouses 
and forcing beds, so she raises all the 
plants used. Then, too, she makes on 
her farm all the compost needed as a 
fertilizer. There are many vegetables the 
seeds of which are saved each year. But 
that is a department looked after by her 
younger sister, who declares that she 
intends becoming a seed farmer. 

One great advantage of the profession 
is that the pay is sure. It is in no way 
dependent on the season or on the yield 
of the land. She agrees to plant the 
garden for a stated sum, Then, having 
the horses and labor at command, and 
supplying seeds, etc., it is like buying at 
wholesale and selling at retail. She always 
makes at least a weekly inspection of 
every garden, and directs her men when 
and where to go and what to do. She 
uses a wheel in going about, and does not 
become over fatigued. 

This is a much better way to earn a 
living than to go to a city and work in 
a store or factory for wages that will 
barely pay for board and lodging. 

F. M, A. 
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CO-EDUCATION AT COLBY. 


The question of closing the doors of 
Colby College against women, in order to 
please illiberal young men, which was 
favored by one of the speakers at the re- 
cent reunion and banquet of the Boston 
alumni of that institution, is being dis- 
cussed by the Colby officers and graduates 
in Portland, Me., and its immediate 
vicinity, of whom there are nearly fifty. 

A correspondent of the Boston Herald, 
who questioned many of them on this sub- 
ject, has yet to find one who advocates 
abolishing the women’s department. Two 
or three have said that if there were not 
a women’s department already established, 
and the question of admitting women to 
the college were to come up as a new 
proposition, they might be inclined to 
vote against it, but that they would not 
now vote to abolish the system so jong in 
vogue. 

The impression has gone out that the 
women's department is a financial burden 
to the college, and that, while the number 
of girls attending has been gradually in- 
creasing, there has been a corresponding 
decrease of male students. An examina- 
tion of the annual reports of the officers 
of the college disproves both these 
theories. 

The net cost in maintaining the wom- 
en’s department in the last financial year 
of the college was $1,410. The only addi- 
tion to the faculty of the college occa- 
sioned by the presence of women is the 
dean of the women’s division, who is paid 
$900, making a total outlay of $2,310 dur- 
ing the last year. The term bills of the 
women who attended the college during 
the year aggregated $4,279. These figures 
show that instead of being a financial 
hindrance to the institution, the women’s 
department furnishes a surplus with 
which to help pay the bills for the educa- 
tion of the men. The three buildings on 
College Avenue occupied by the women 
students cost about $15,000. 

The women’s and men’s classes in the 
college are taught separately by the same 
professors, and if the women were elimi- 
nated there could be no material reduc- 
tion in the faculty. 

The total number of students at Colby 
at present is 208, of whom 125 are men 
and 83 women. 

Commenting on the agitation for the 
abolition of the women’s department, a 
Colby graduate of prominence said: 

Mr. Colby died in 1879, eight years after 
women were admitted. He was thor- 
oughly conversant with the policy of the 
college on this matter, and he left the col- 
lege, by will, $120,000. Gov. Coburn, who 
was also well aware of the policy of the 
college as to ecoéducation, and whose 
niece had graduated eight years before, 
died in 1885, leaving the college $200,- 
000. Later Mr. Merrill died and left 
the institution $10000. Four years ago 
the Hon. Chester W. Kingsley, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.. who had several years been 
a member of the board of trustees, and 
knew the policy of the board in regard to 
the maintenance of the women’s depart: 
ment, placed in the hands of the college 
$25 000. 

These are the largest benefactions re- 
ceived by the college. Is it fair to say 
that these gifts were made only for the 
benefit of male sfudents, and that women 
shall be barred from the privilege of shar- 





ing the educational advantages of the in- 
stitution? This is practically the plea 
made by the men who are pushing for an 
abolition of the women’s division. The 
largest gift to the college prior to the es- 
tablishment of the women’s division was 
made in 1864 by Mr. Colby, who gave #50, - 
000. His later generous gift, by will, con- 
clusively showed that he was a firm be- 
liever in coéducation. 


QUEEN WILHELMINA, 

Under the heading, ‘Wilhelmina’s 
Way: A Conjugal Dialogue in One Scene,’’ 
the Cleveland Plain-Dealer gives the fol- 
lowing little skit, which shows the amus- 
ing absurdities involved in a queen’s 
promise to obey her husband: 


Queen Wilhelmina—Y ou are quite right, 
Henry. You are always right—at times, 
I did promise to obey you. 

Duke Henry—But there was a string 
to it. 

The Queen—There is a string to so 
many things, Henry. Have you a copy of 
oar wedding contract with you? "| 

Duke Heary—No, but I know every 
word that’s in it. 

The Queen—And you know a good 
many things that are not in it, don’t you? 
That’s what worries you. But listen. In 
the contract I promised—solemnly prom- 
ised—to obey you as wife, but not as 
Queen. 4 

Duke Henry—Yes. Then, as my wife, 
stay away from the Katzenjammers’ re- 
ception this evening. 

The Queen—I would willingly stay 
away as your wife, Henry, but as Queen [ 
feel that I am obliged to go. 

Duke Henry—But why can’t you, as my 
brave and loving wife, defy the Queen? 

The Queen— Mercy, Henry, that would 
be high treason! 

Duke Henry— Rubbish! 

The Queen—What! Why, Henry, the 
Queen could put you in jail for that! And 
she would, too, if your wife didn’t inter- 
cede for you in such a pleading way. 

Duke Henry—Well, | want my wife to 
understand that, in my opinion, the 
Queen is exceeding her authority in a 
most ridiculous manner when she insists 
upon poking her august nose into our 
domestic affairs. 

The Queen—I will tell her nothing of 
the kind. She would be very angry, and 
I know just what she’d say. She’d say I 
was a fool ever to marry you. 

Duke Henry—Why, confound it, Willie, 
you know you flung yourself at my head! 

The Queen—Why, you horrid German 
thing! ‘There isn’t an unmarried man in 
all Europe who wouldn’t have jumped for 
my hand. But, there, the Queen mustn't 
permit the wife to lose her temper. Now, 
ask me something easy, and see how 
quickly the Queen will permit the wife to 
please you. 

Duke Henry—Well, then, kindly bear 
in mind that I’m talking to my wife. 
Willie, dear, I've made up my mind that 
I don’t care to go to the Katzenjammers’ 
to-night. So you run right along without 
me. That’s a dear. 

The Queen—As your wife, Henry— 

Duke Heury—Sacred Schiller! 

The Queen—As your wife, I would 
gladly obey you; but, as your Queen, I 
must insist upon your attendance. Run 
along into the bedroom, and pin all your 
prettiest badges on your coat. I'll wait 
for you here, 

Duke Henry — Potztausendnachemali- 
donnerwetter! 

But he goes 

In spite of the direful possibilities sug- 
gested in the foregoing, Wilhelmina and 
Duke Henry are understood to be happy. 
There are two points, however, on which 
the Queen and her husband are not in 
unison. The Duke has been from child- 
hood extremely fond of music, and has a 
fine tenor voice, which has been highly 
cultivated. He comes of a musical fam- 
ily, both his mother and sister being ac- 
complished musicians. The Queen does 
not care in the least for music—she even 
dislikes it. She occasionally accompanies 
her mother to a concert as a duty, but she 
has absolutely no ear, and is much re- 
lieved when the duty is accomplished. 
The second point is that Queen Wilhel- 
mina, who loves animals, has always had 
a distaste for shooting and hunting; and 
Duke Henry is a great sportsman. The 
Queen is fond, however, of every kind of 
exercise, She is an accomplished horse- 
woman, a capital whip, a graceful skater, 
and a great lover of tennis. She takes a 
strong interest in all the out-door pas- 
times of her people, and encourages foot- 
ball and cricket. 

One peculiar feature of the Dutch Con- 
stitution is not generally known. If a 
son is born to the Queen, and lives to the 
age of eighteen, he then becomes King. 
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WOMEN FOR CIVIC IMPROVEMENT. 

A public-spirited woman of New Orleans, 
whose name is withheld, has given $1,000 
to be used in the improvement of Audu- 
bon Park. The Daily Picayune says: 


This is the first contribution of the kind 
made to the park funds of this city. It is 
a fact worthy of distinguished attention 
that nearly all the public benefactors of 
New Orleans have been women. They 
have exhibited the most enlightened as 
well as the most generous public spirit. 
In the number of their benefactions they 
have far surpassed the men, and with few 
exceptions they have done so in liberality. 


The public service committee of the 
New Orleans Local Council of Women 
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has decided to advertise for bids for the 
grading and rolling of St. Charles Avenue. 
It is the earnest desire of the ladies to 
make this one of the most beautiful 
thoroughfares in the United States. They 
will see that it is first properly graded, 
and kept in good condition, and then they 
will set to beautifying it. For this they 
will need the coéperation of the residents, 
and they will soon issue a call for the 
ladies living along the avenue to meet 
with the committee and consult as to ways 
and means. 


A discussion of municipal affairs— 
needed reforms and needed improvements 
—occupied the attention of the Ladies’ 
Literary Club of Salt Lake City, Utah, at 
a recent meeting. Mrs. Georgia S. Carle- 
ton spoke of ‘Some Needed Reforms,” 
and criticized the indifference and selfish- 
ness of some people in the disregard of 
the duties of citizenship; their failure to 
support the efforts of the men who hon- 
estly try to enforce the laws they were 
sworn to sustain, and to uphold the offi- 
cials who try to protect the people from 
robbery and jobbery. ‘‘Three years ago,” 
said Mrs. Carleton, “‘Dr. Martha Hughes 
Cannon, in an address before the Woman’s 
Club, gave full particulars of our State 
law providing for lecture courses in every 
city and village on questions relative to 
the public health, as a part of the educa- 
tional work of thisState.” She expressed 
the opinion that some of the school money 
of Salt Lake City might have been advan- 
tageously expended for this purpose, in- 
stead of in large rentals for building. 


The town Improvement Association of 
Skowhegan, Me., has been so energetic 
and successful in its work that three of its 
mew bers have been appointed by the town 
as Park Commissioners. Skowhegan is 
probably the first town to put women on 
such a board, and certainly the first to 
create a commission of women Only, to ex- 
pend the money which the town has ap- 
propriated for parks, The women are 
Mrs, L. W. Weston, Mrs. B. F. Eaton and 
Mrs. Geo. Page. 


The Ladies’ Codéperative Guild of 
Queens, N. Y., owns a number of lots in 
the village, worth about $1,500, and the 
village hall, which it built ten years ago 
at a cost of about $6,000. This hall is 
used for political meetings, receptions and 
amateur dramatic performances, The 
guild was incorporated in 1888, and is 
composed of the leading women in the 
villages of Jamaica and Queens. 

F. M. A. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


FRANCES D, ARNOLD, 


of North Abington, Mass., passed over 
into the unseen on March 8. The funeral 
was on the following Sunday afternoon. 
Rev. Jesse H. Jones, who, with his wife, 
had been associated with her in reform 
work for a quarter of a century, officiated. 

Mrs. Arnold was born in Cambridge, 
Aug. 16, 1827. Her maiden name was 
Stevens. Her father’s family were all 
born in what is now the “Old Corner 
Bookstore,’’ Corner of School and Wash- 
ington Streets, Boston. She was married 
to Leonard P. Arnold, of North Abington, 
in 1854, and has resided there ever since. 
Three children were born to them, two 
daughters and a son. The eldest, a daugh- 
ter, died at the age of four years and four 
months; the other two survive her. Her 
husband died eight years ago. For twelve 
years she had been more and more an in- 
valid, and for about two years was ten- 
derly cared for in the home of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. H. N. Brackett, where sie passed 
away. 

In her life in society Mrs. Arnold was 
an earnest, perseveling, thorough-going 
reformer. That impulse was in the grain 
of her nature. She was the central onein 
originating the local woman suffrage asco 
ciation in North Abington, something 
like a quarter of a century ago, and was 
for the most part its president. She had 
a leading part in the work which it re- 
peatedly did to help sustain the woman 
suffrage agitation in the State. She led 
also in forming the local W. C, T. U., and 
was a charter member of the local chapter 
of the Sons of Temperance. 

The above facts give briefly the pith of 
her life in society for twenty-five years 
past, and show that her heart was in the 
work for the betterment of mankind, 
especially by effecting the two fundamen- 
tal reforms which peculiarly affect women. 
We too, who prepare this sketch, lovingly 
record our appreciation of her earnest, 
steadfast, faithful work with us in church 
affairs, as well as in reform for bettering 
mankind. 

Her last conversation, about a week be- 
fore her departure, was with her daughter 
concerning Jane Addams and her Hull 
House work in Chicago, a ‘‘settlement 
work’’ that has already gained national 
fame. She was an ardent lover of nature 
and passionately fond of flowers, which 
she cultivated as she could. She was the 


last of her family, and showed the bent of 

her mind, abiding to the end, by giving a 

hundred dollars to the Woman's JOUR- 

NAL, as her parting blessing; and so her 

works do follow her. J. 
No. Abington, March 18, 1901. 





“A SLAVEHOLDER’S DAUGHTER.” 


We are giad to call attention again to a 
book which photographs the new South in 
contrast with the old. It deals especially 
with the evolution of Southern women— 
their surprising energy in leaping from 
the lap of the old, feudal, luxurious life 
to meet the stern realities of to-day. The 
author herself belongs by birthright to 
the old régime, while in full sympathy 
with the new condition. She writes from 
the inside, and pictures in her vivid and 
throbbing pages the situation down in 
Dixie as it relates to the people, educa- 
tion, the woman question, temperance, 
economic science, etc. All those who 
would have an inside knowledge of Dixie’s 
Land as it is to-day should read it. 

Miss Belle Kearney, the writer of this 
book, is a member of an old, conservative 
Southern family. She was born on a 
plantation near Vernon, Miss., and was 
educated in her native State. A few years 
were spent in the gay society of the times, 
but the changed social and economic con- 
ditions that followed the Civil War led 
her to a nobler and more useful life. 
When quite young she became a teacher, 
and for six years was a successful educa- 
tor. In 1889 she was called to enter the 
lecture field, and has since risen to be one 
of the most logical, brilliant, and popular 
speakers upon the American platform. 
Her public life has made her an extensive 
traveller, carrying her into Canada, Eu- 
rope, and throughout the United States 
from Alaska to the Gulf of Mexico. In 
the years of varied experiences that have 
come to Miss Kearney, she has made a 
deep study of humanity and the problems 
of life; and this has caused her to be 
looked upon as one of the leaders of 
thought in the nation. 

The price of the book is $1, sent to any 
address, postpaid, by mail, by the Abbey 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 





Tue Srory or Eva. By Will Payne. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

“The Story of Eva’’ tells of a young 
woman from a Nebraska village who goes 
to Chicago to find a position and make 
her own way. She secures a place in a 
subscription-book concern at a small sti- 
pend. She has good humor and pluck. 
Naturally she meets other young women 
and some young men. She keeps trying 
for something better to do, and finally 
gets to be cashier in a flourishing down- 
stairs restaurant on La Salle Street. In 
the publishing house she meets a young 
man from New England, of an upbringing 
quite different from hers, and they fall in 
love, The story takes them through a 
fashionable family hotel (after their for- 
tunes mend), where another social phase 
comes in, which gets them into as much 
trouble as a reader could reasonably ex- 
pect for $1.50, cloth. Earlier the action of 
the story lies on the West Side, where Eva 
and her friend, a stenographer, room to- 
gether. Later the scene switches to the 
South Side. 

Mr. Payne is a good portrait painter, 
with a subtle grasp of the humanities, 
sketching on a broad canvas and with a 
delightful freedom from conventionalities. 
His ‘‘Story of Eva’’ will be read by many 
a young woman in the smaller cities 
with eager interest, and by his admirers 
with the pleasure which his previous 
books have imparted. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The Massachusetts Legislative Com- 
mittee on probate and chancery has re- 
ferred to the next general court the bill 
to make the trailing arbutus or Mayflower 
the floral emblem of the Commonwealth. 


The Political Equality Club of Mt. 
Morris, N. Y., is an active organization, 
and includes a number of taxpaying 
women. Mt. Morris claims the oldest 
member of a suffrage club in the United 
States, Mr. Hiram P. Mills, who passed 
his 95th birthday last January. Heis one 
of the leading bankers in the town, a man 
of prominence and influence. 


A federation of agricultural laborers, 
men and women, has been formed in the 
district of Mantua, in Italy. Many local 
societies have joined it, and it is said to 
number already 17,000 members. Its 
main object is to secure a law for the pro- 
tection of working women and children, 
along the lines laid down by the Congress 
of the Italian socialist party. This large 
popular manifestation has so stirred up 
the Tribuna that it urges the public au- 
thorities ‘‘to shake off at last their inertia 
in the face of economic and social prob- 
lems.”’ 














BY MAIL. Free Course of 





SHORTHAN 


Kerst’s School,Corn/ng, N.Y 
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BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no 
mercury, and is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. In buying Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. 
It is taken internally, and made in Toledo, 
Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimo- 
nials free. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE SPINNING-WHEEL PICTURE. 


BY BLANCHE FINLEY. 

When I[ was a little girl, the happiest 
time of all the year was our visit to grand- 
ma’s. Her house was full of beautiful 
story things that grandpa had brought 
from far-away countries when he was a 
sea-captain. She had not forgotten the 
stories he had told her of the things, as he 
took them out of his big sea-chest, but 
could tell them to us 80 many years after. 

Hanging in the hall, where the light- 
fairies from the crackling logs in the fire- 
place could dance upon it, was a picture 
we children never tired of looking at. 

here was a sweet young girl sitting at a 
low spinning-wheel. Her mother stood 
close by, looking over a pile of beautiful 
white linen, probably sheets and table- 
cloths. Her face wore a proud, happy 
smile. We used to make up little stories 
about this picture, until one day grandma 
told us its true one, which we liked best 
ofall, It had been raining hard all day. 
Hugh, Pete and I were playing circus in 
the hall, when grandma suggested our 
going up to theattic, where the rain on the 
tin roof would help make the noise; for, 
you know, it takes a lot of noise for agood 
circus. Upstairs we scampered. 

“Ho, ho,” cried Hugh, who got there 
first, ‘there is papa’s hat-rack, just the 
thing for high jumping.” 

Now, papa’s hat-rack was a long wooden 
bench with a high back, like a church 
pew. When papa was a little boy, he had 
a way of losing his hat; and one day, 
after a long time had been spent looking 
for it, his mamma called him into her 
room, and told him how much trouble he 
caused by being so careless. He felt very 
sorry and promised to do better. After 
she left him he sat thinking hard for some 
time. Thena plan came to him, Off he 
ran, got a hammer, some nails, and his 
hat; and on the seat of this very bench, 
or settle, as it is sometimes called, he 
nailed his hat with five strong nails, 

‘‘Now, mamma,”’ he cried, ‘“‘I s’pect my 
hat will stay put away.” 

Even now you can gee the five nails and 
a bit of cloth where they were put s0 
many years ago. It was hard for us to 
believe that our tall, wise papa could ever 
have been so foolish; but when this hap- 
pened he was only three years old. Hugh 
climbed up to the top of the high back 
and soon spied something else away back 
in the corner. ‘“‘Why, there’s a spinning- 
wheel, like the one in the picture. Let’s 
pull it out aad have a look at it.’’. With 
a good deal of grunting and tugging over 
the trunks and old furniture we got it to 
the little window. When it was dusted 
we found wonderful pictures carved on 
the flat face of the wheel. There was, in 
fact, a whole story; little flax plants, such 
as grew near our home in the South; men 
cutting and preparing the flax; women 
spinning and weaving; and a beautiful 
carved chest, where the linen was packed 
when all was made ready for use. We 
turned the wheel again and again, and 
reread the picture story. The quickest 
way to find out all about this wonderful 
wheel was to ask grandma. So downstairs 
we tramped. 

“Yes, my dear children, The wheel 
you have found is like the one in the 
picture; and I will tell you the story of it. 

**Well,” she began, ‘‘when I was a young 
girl I did not like to spin. 1 was too fond 
of reading or riding horseback. In those 
days you could not buy linen cloth at the 
store, as you can now; and all the girls 
began, when they were very young, to 
spin and weave, so that by the time they 
were ready to go to homes of their own 
they would have plenty of strong white 
linen to start with. Mother talked to me 
a good deal about getting to work at my 
spinning, but it was hard work for me to 
settle down. 

“One day my father came home froma 
long voyage across the sea and brought 
me a large package. I was so anxious to 
see what was in it I could hardly wait to 
untie the strings. When at last I did get 
it open, there was the picture that hangs 
in the hall. I looked and looked. How 





beautiful it was! I had never owned a 
large picture before. Then my father, 
placing his hand on my head, said very 
quietly, ‘Your dear mother will be as 
proud and happy as that mother when 
you have filled your chest with good 
linen.’ I knew, when I thought about it, 
that I would rather make my mother 
happy than anything in the work. I 
looked at my picture, and thought a little 
longer. Then I asked my brother Richard 
to hang it in the spinning-room, where I 
could see it while I worked. Every day 
after that I tried my best to spin care- 
fully; and soon I learned to spin as well 
as mother; and the funny part of it was, 
the more I spun, the better I liked to 
spin. When your grandpa wanted me 
to make a new home with him, I had 
more linen than my chest would hold.” 

“But why does the wheel in the attic 
look like the one in the picture?’ Hugh 
asked. 

“Ob, your grandpa knew how much I 
loved tbat picture; and on his last visit 
before we were married he made a wheel 
as much like the onein the picture as he 
could. When I came to this house for the 
first time, | found it waiting for me by the 
fireplace where Pete is standing. 

“There have ‘been so many busy little 
fingers around of late years, I thought my 
wheel would be safer in the attic, but I 
believe it will be safe enough in its old 
place if you young people will promise to 
be careful of it. I will have it brought 
down, Hugh may ask Aunt Pinky to put 
on one of the old tablecloths for dinner 
that I made when she and I were girls, 
more years ago than you know anything 
about.’’—Every Other Sunday. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘‘And so you are married now, Lydia? I 
hope your husband is a good provider.”’ 

The Bride—’ Deed he is, missus! He got 
-" three new places to wash at last week. 
— Puck. 


An author who said his works con- 
tained much “food for thought” was taken 
aback by the remark of a friend, ‘They 
may contain food for thought, but it is 
wretchedly cooked,”’ 


‘“‘What are you laughing at, my dear?” 
asked Mrs. Jones of her husband, who 
was chuckling over his morning paper. 
‘Something I saw here,"’ he replied, ‘*but 
it’s hardly funny enough for two.” 


“Are you educating your child with a 
view to his future college career?” 

“Oh, yes; he’s got to begin next week 
and take a drop of tabasco sauce three 
times a day.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


‘‘Are you guilty or not guilty?’ asked 
the magistrate of the man accused of 
theft. 

“What's the use o’ me sayin’ ‘Not 
guilty’? I said that last time, an’ you 
wouldn't b’lieve me!’’ 


“What is that sound like a rainstorm 
that I hear from the floor above?” 

‘*Why, that’s our patent rain apparatus. 
It’s for the convenience and satisfaction of 
umbrella buyers who want to test their 
purchases.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Regulation. Citizen—My house at No. 
4,916,718 Uneasy Street was robbed last 
night. 

Police Captain (to clerk)—Mr. Smith, 
please look in your books and see if a 
permit was issued to anybody to rob the 
premises at No. 4,916,718 Uneasy Street 
last night.—Puck, 





Mr. Sharpe—Whatever Vice-President 
Roosevelt may have to suffer in his oftice, 
he is spared a torture that he underwent 
during the campaign. 

Mrs. Sharpe — Torture! 
pretty strong word? 

Mr. Sharpe—Wouldn’t you think it tor- 
ture to have your teeth drawn every day? 
—Ilarper’s Bazar. 


Isn’t that a 


A dignified clergyman had a_ tipsy 
parishioner, and one night met him com- 
ing home in such a condition that he re- 
monstrated with him. By way of clinch- 
ing his argument, the clergyman asked, 
“What would you say if you were to see 
me reeling down the road in a state of 
hopeless intoxication?” The offender ap- 
peared to be deeply impressed, and an- 
swered fervently, ‘‘I wouldn’t tell a soul, 
sir.”’ 








HOW ARE YOUR NERVES? 





If they are weak and you feel nervous 
and easily ‘‘flustrated,”’ can’t sleep, and 
rise in the morning unrefreshed, your 
blood is poor. Strong nerves depend upon 
ricb, nourishing blood. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla makes the nerves strong by euriching 
and vitalizing the blood. It gives sweet, 
refreshing sleep and completely cures 
nervous troubles. Begin taking it to day. 

NAUSEA, indigestion are 
Hood’s Pills. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation oft 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Kou Faelten 
(ea 4, Piano-forte 
y i School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 








CuILpren’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 
ApuLts’ Coursgs, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLass, $60 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, 
Prepares for Coliege, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M, to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EDWIN De MERIT?rTE, Principal. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course, 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors, 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L, Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in a)l de- 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 
JLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’°F AND RESIDENCE: 


15 BE. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 33 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300, 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. %&. & ad od ad 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as we!l as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 














The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anna 
H. SHaw, Aticzs Stone Biackwett, and 
Luoy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until paymentis made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








IRRESPONSIBLE SUFFRAGEIN BOSTON, 

In conversation recently with a gentle. 
man very familiar with Boston taxation, on 
the subject of municipal suffrage for tax- 
paying women, he made the following state- 
ment: ‘‘Every year a number of men, vary- 
ing from 500 to 2,500, apply to the Commis. 
sioners of Election, after the assessors’ 
reports have been received, to be regis- 
tered on what is known as the ‘supple- 
mentary list.’ Before the change of Con- 
stitution which abolished the payment of 
a tax as a prerequisite of voting, it was 
customary to require the production of a 
poll-tax receipt before placing such names 
on the list. Now the question is asked: 
‘Have you applied to be assessed a poll 
tax? If not, the applicant is required to 
do so. As such application costs nothing, 
itis promptly made. He bas to produce 
two witnesses, both citizens of Boston, to 
the fact that he was a resident on the first 
day of May preceding at the place named 
by him, and the names and residences of 
himself and his two witnesses are pub- 
lished in a daily paper. Thereupon, the 
man is registered. 

“But, notwithstanding these precau- 
tions, when the assessors make their 
annual rounds next year, a large propor- 
of these names are not known at their 
supposed places of abode, no such poll 
tax has been paid, and there is at least a 
presumption of fraud. Moreover, since 
many men are absent from the city as 
sailors, fishermen, laborers on _ public 
works, or otherwise, many names of tem- 
porary absentees are returned by board- 
ing-house keepers and others in their 
behalf. Thus there are always several 
thousand names on the voting list that 
cannot be readily traced, and a wide door 
for fraud is constantly open. It is im- 
possible to tell to what extent this is 
practised, If the names of the 20,000 re 
sponsible women taxpayers of Boston 
were added to the list of voters in our 
city, this liability of fraudulent results in 
our municipal election would be thereby 
greatly lessened. As matters tiand to- 
day, in a closely contested municipal con- 
test, we have no assurance that it is 
always carried by an honest majority.” 

Nor is Boston alone in this respect. The 
same is true more or less of all Massa. 
chusetts cities. It is even more true of 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and every large city in States where 
there is no educational qualification. The 
controlling power of the irresponsible 
vote is largely the cause of the jobbery, 
corruption, and waste which are the bane 
of American city governments. The first 
step in reform is to add to the voting 
constituencies the name of every responsi- 
ble taxpaying citizen irrespective of sex. 

x. B. B. 
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A MOTHER IN ISRAEL. 

It is with a sense of real grief and per- 
sonal loss that all who knew her, however 
slightly, have heard of the death of that 
noble ‘‘mother in Israel,’’ Mrs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace, from whom Gen. Lew Wallace 
says that he drew the portrait of the 
mother in ‘Ben Hur.” 

In sincerity, in unselfishness, in moral 
earnestness, in broad views, and a lofty 
conception of life, she stood head and 
shoulders above the mass of her contem- 
poraries. Her character had about it a 
certain antique majesty, which was yet 
compatible with the most perfect simplic- 
ity, modesty, and kindness. She seemed 
to tower above the average of frivolous and 
thoughtless humanity like a cedar of Leb- 
anon above the dwarf pines that the Jap- 
anese grow in flower pots. Gentle and 
unassuming in her manners, plain and of- 
ten unfashionable in her dress, she yet im- 
pressed every one profoundly by some- 
thing which they would probably have 
found it hard to define, but which was 
the granite strength and genuine nobility 
of her character. 

She brought up two large families of 
children, her own and those of her hus- 
band’s first wife. How well she did it 
her step-son has shown to the world in 
his famous novel. After the nestlings 
were grown and flown, and she was free 
to devote herself to other work, Mrs. Wal- 
lace became one of the most effective lec- 
turers in America on equal suffrage and 
other reforms. She travelled all over the 
country, everywhere finding her welcome 
prepared in advance by the beautiful pic- 





ture that General Wallace had drawn of 
her ideal motherhood, in a book which 
everybody had read. Double weight was 
given to her plea for women’s public 
duties by the knowledge how admirably 
she had performed ber own private duties. 
Legislatures, immense gatherings of con- 
servative Southerners, great audiences of 
all sorts, listened to her with reverence, 
and applauded her words with enthu- 
siasm, 

She dealt with almost every argument 
of the opponents of equal rights. To the 
shallow fallacy lately revived by Mrs. 
Corbin, that equal suffrage means antago- 
nism between men and women, Mrs. Wal- 
lace answered: 


I think the animus of this movement 
for woman’s freedom has been largely 
misunderstood, through the idea that it 
meant competition between women and 
men, To my thought, it simply means 
coéperation in the work of the world. 

To the argument of Dr. Lyman Abbott 
and others that women cannot fight, Mrs. 
Wallace replied: 

This is a mistake; women can fight. 
They have led armies; yet history is full 
of instances of women who have fought a 
braver battle than that fought by any 
army. But it is in no degree necessary 
that woman should fight, It is good to 
have some element in government which 
does not fight. Such an element will help 
on the supremacy of spiritual power over 
brute force, and help usher in the realiza- 
tion of the beatific vision of Isaiah, when 
a little child shall lead the forces which 
will find better work to do than cutting 
each other’s throats. Woman's ballot will 
increase the tendency toward arbitration 
between nations, and thus hasten the time 
when they shall learn war no more, 

A gentleman once asked me almost 
sneeringly, “‘What have you women ever 
done for the State that it should give you 
the ballot?’ We were in a parlor with a 
company, and I did not care to be drawn 
into a discussion; but he persisted, till at 
last I said: *‘Napoleon realized fully the 
value of women to the State when he 
said, ‘The great need of France is moth- 
ers.’ If women do not fight, they give to 
the State all its soldiers. A woman who 
goes down into the valley of the shadow 
of death every few years, who gives up 
her health, her beauty, her means of 
improvement, her social pleasures, that 
she may furnish soldiers for the State, 
certainly dues as much for the defence of 
the State as the father who tuys bread 
and shoes for the children.” 

“Ah, ahem, I never thought of it in 
that light,’’ he said. 

‘*No,’”’ I responded, “I told you it was 
all a matter of growth and enlighten- 
ment.’’ 

To the assertion that women can do 
whatever they wisb through their influ- 
ence upon their sons, Mrs. Wallace said: 


To deprive woman of the right to ex- 
press her thought with authority at the 
ballot-box puts a mark of imbecility upon 
her at once. So far as the government is 
concerned, we are held in perpetual tute- 
lage—we are minors always; and while 
good men will act justly toward women in 
spite of this, it is an excuse for every bad 
and foolish man to oppress woman, and 
for every unfledged boy to make a butt of 
her. 

Think of the effect of this dishonor 
upon the boys of the land, The mother 
tries to teach her boy that he must be 
pure and temperate and honorable, that 
he must control his passions, and walk as 
a man among men, if he would succeed in 
life. That boy goes out from his mother, 
and the first thing he meets with neutral- 
izes and gives the lie to all his mother’s 
teachings. He says to himself, “Why, 
mother says so and so;” but he finds men 
in high places violating all those teach- 
ings, and he begins to conclude that his 
mother does not know much about it. 
From that moment that boy discounts his 
mother’s judgment, and though she must 
still have a hold on his affections, she 
does not have a hold upon him in any 
other way. ‘There is where you wrong us, 
gentlemen, and cripple us in training men 
who will make the statesmen of this 
nation, 

Some of her words, spoken many years 
ago, to-day seem almost prophetic: 


It is common to attribute the nation’s 
growth and success to its broad acres, rich 
mines, and other material resources; but 
they are due rather to spiritual forces. 
What is true civilization? Does it consist 
in marble palaces, in poetry, painting, 
statuary? If so, Greece and Rome ex- 
celled us; but they went down to death, 
in spite of their splendid physical and in- 
tellectual development, because the right 
spiritual forces were wanting. True civi- 
lization is to do justly, and to love God 
with all the heart. When these principles 
rule the national life, all the questions 
that now vex and threaten the common- 
wealth will be easily settled. I do not 
say that woman will settle them, but I do 
say that she will help to solve them, and 
you will never solve them without her help. 

The moral forces of the race are in the 
hands of woman; the lack of moral force 
is what makes weakness in government. 
‘The nations that forget God shall perish.”’ 
The truth of this declaration of Holy 
Writ is demonstrated by the downfall of 
every nation of antiquity. The nation 
that forgets God, foigets to be just, and 
this injustice eats out its life with in- 
exorable fatality. That is where America 
stands to-day. It is forgetting God in its 
mad race after wealth and power; it is 
forgetting the primal law of Eden, when 
God made man and woman co-equal sov- 
ereigns; it is forgetting to be just to one- 
half its people. I beg of you, in the name 
of God, for the hope of humanity, stop 
this fatal forgetting, and do justice to 





women. For we all go down together, 
—you cannot degrade us without being 
yourselves degraded. And I implore you, 
do not give up hope in humanity or in 
our ship of State. I know it is fearfully 
storm-tossed, but it can be saved if only 
you will bring out all your crew. Thus 
far you have kept one-half of the crew 
fettered beneath the hatches, and the ship 
is in danger of wreck for lack of their 
assistance. Bring the women from be- 
neath the hatches, strike off their shackles, 
and leave the result with God. 

Friends, we must not write failure 
against the grand experiment we are mak- 
ing. The hope of the world is in America. 
We have solved many problems; we shall 
solve this. It may be said of this beauti- 
ful country, ‘United we stand, divided 
we fall.’’ It is the same with men and 
women. Women without men would be 
frivolous and vain, and men without wom- 
en would go back to barbarism. But if we 
work together, not in competition, but in 
coéperation and in harmony, we shall 
bring the race to its ultimate inheritance. 


The suffragists have for years been cir- 
culating Mrs. Wallace's lecture as a tract. 
It is furnished at 30 cents a hundred, a 
little below cost, Let those who would 
honor her memory in the way that she 
herself would have liked best, send for 
thousands of these leaflets, and scatter 
her words through the country far and 
wide. A. 8. B. 
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THE POLL-TAX PROBLEM. 


The nonpayment of poll taxes through- 
out the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
is becoming a serious problem, and one 
with which the Legislature is wrestling. 

In Boston a large percentage of men do 
not pretend to pay this tax, and as they 
are seldom personally summoned before 
the collector, they continue to evade the 
law. It is the same all over the State, 
particularly in the larger cities, where the 
individual is wholly unknown to the col- 
lector, 

Consequently, the Legislature bas 
ordered the committee on taxation to in- 
vestigate the collection of poll taxes, and 
the committee has sent out a circular ask- 
ing information of the tax-collector of 
every town and city. 

This circular asks concerning the per- 
centage of poll tax collected, the number 
of men arrested last year for non-payment 
of poll tax, and for opinions regarding 
penalties. It is asked, among other 
things: 

Is it your belief that the penalty of 
twenty days’ imprisonment is enough 
more efficacious than would be a penalty 
of seven days, to warrant and offset the 
cost to the community of keeping the 
arrested men in confinement more than 
seven days? 

Toa woman who is compelled to pay a 
heavy property tax every year in order to 
hold a modest home, and that without the 
privilege of voting, except for members 
of the school committee, this legislative 
procedure appears like ‘going all around 
Robin Hood’s barn.”’ 

A reasonable poll tax can be easily and 
inexpensively collected from all the men 
who seek to vote, by simply requiring 
every would-be voter to show a receipted 
poll-tax bill at the polls before he deposits 
his ballot, 

The tax-collector of Bedford, in his re- 
ply to the circular, says: 

No man should be allowed to vote who 
does not pay his poll tax, A law allowing 
a man this right when he has not paid the 
tax is an abomination, and ought to be re- 
pealed. No man should be allowed to do 
duty as a juryman unless he has paid his 
poll tax, 

The evasion of the payment of a poll 
tax, which is declared to prevail, is a dis- 
grace to the men citizens of Massachusetts, 

The suggestion that men who do not, or 
will not, pay their poll tax should be given 
board and lodging at the expense of the 
community for seven days or for twenty 
days, is indicative of unfitness for legis- 
lation, If a penalty in addition to dis- 
franchisement is needed, the able-bodied 
evaders could be required to work out their 
poll tax on the streets, F, M. A. 


—_—o- 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The Medfield (Mass.) Woman’s Club 
has changed its name to ‘*The Hannah 
Adams Club of Medfield,” in honor of its 
illustrious townswoman, Hannah Adams, 
born in 1755. The club celebrated the an- 
niversary of her birth on May 16, 1896, 
when Julia Ward Howe and other distin- 
guished speakers were present. A tablet 
has recently been placed at her birthplace 
by her kinswoman, Mrs. Hannah Adams 
Pfaff, of Boston. 

A member of the Fortnightly Club of 
Oconomowoc, Wis., is collecting and 
mounting the articles published under the 
heading, ‘‘Home Study Circle,” on art, 
biography, history, literature, war, geog- 
raphy, and Shakespeare, as well as others 
on current events from the daily papers, 
for use in the schools. Much informa- 
tion not otherwise readily obtainable is 
thus put within reach of the pupils. The 
clippings are mounted on sheets of paper, 
seven by ten inches in size, and placed in 





binders for immediate use, and are in 
good shape for permanent binding should 
it ever be deemed advisable. 

A series of ‘‘Papers on Current Topics,” 
now being published by a newspaper syn- 
dicate, includes several articles by promi- 
nentclub women. Mrs Ellen M. Henrotin 
of Chicago, bas contributed one on the 
growth and work of the General Federal 
tion; Mrs. P. K. Ottley, of Atlanta, Ga., 
one on the growth of business opportuni- 
ties for women, particularly in the South, 
Speaking of the fact that textile training 
is denied to young women in the South, 
and that the doors of the Georgia School 
of Technology are closed against them, 
Mrs. Ottley says: 


This discrimination against women will, 
more effectually each year, forbid their 
competition with men for the better 
grades of industrial activity, since formal 
training in the industries will be increas- 
ingly demanded, and the boys of the 
South will have all of it and the girls will 
have none. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the club women of the South are agi- 
tating this question, and will hammer at 
these doors until they open. Bills to this 
effect have been twice lost in Georgia’s 
Assembly, but there will be other Assem- 
blies, and the club women, who may be 
counted on to be always on the alert, 
will never rest until women are given 
equal opportunities with men to share in 
the higher grades of industrial employ- 
ment, 


DUTCH NATIONAL COUNCIL. 





The National Council of Women of 
Holland will hold its annual meeting in 
Amsterdam, April 10 and 11, The morn- 
ing of the first day will be devoted to a 
business meeting. In the afternoon seven 
affiliated societies, all working in different 
ways for purity, reform and moral im- 
provement, will present their reports, In 
the evening, at a public meeting, five 
speakers, three women and two men, will 
explain their different views on woman 
suffrage, this being a subject of more 
than usual interest in Holland's election 
year. On the second morning, three affili- 
ated societies, whose work is in the line 
of politics, trades unions, and sport, will 
give an account of their aims and 
methods, 

All members of existing or prospective 
National Councils, who understand the 
language, will be most welcome to the 
meeting of the Dutch National Council. 


2 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 


One result of the war in South Africa is 
a demand in England for teachers who 
can teach the various native tongues, 
One of the best known of these teachers 
is Miss Alicia Werner, who occupies the 
chair of South African languages at King’s 
College, London. She began to study the 
Zulu tongue from books some years ago, 
but found that she could not make much 
progress without hearing it spoken. Ac- 
cordingly she went out to South Africa 
and spent several years among the natives, 
living for months at a time far from civili- 
zation, and with only a single comrade, 
In this way she learned to speak the four 
principal native languages with fluency. 

Tame Imai, a Japanese girl who bas 
been taught, at a mission school in Tokio, 
is coming to this country to complete her 
education. Illinois Universalists have 
raised money enough to support her for 
one year at Lumbard College, and the 
women of the Massachusetts Missionary 
Society have assumed her expenses at 
Tufts College for another year. On her 
return to Japan she will do missionary 
work among her people. Both at Lom- 
bard College and at Tufts she will have 
the opportunity to read the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, thanks to the 20th Century 
College Fund. 


Chapin Hall, the new dormitory lately 
dedicated at Wheaton Seminary, will ac- 
commodate about forty students. The 
late General Samuel A. Chapin, in whose 
honor it is named, was a brother of Mrs. 
Wheaton, and in full sympathy with her 
plans. He had been somewhat influen- 
tial in educational matters on the Pacific 
coast. It was the wish of the trustees 
thus to connect Mrs. Wheaton’s family 
name with the institution, At their re- 
quest, also, she formally gave to the board- 
ing house the name of Metcalf Hall, in 
grateful remembrance of Mrs. Caroline C. 
Metcalf, for twenty six years the success- 
ful principal of the school. This semi- 
nary is now in its sixty-sixth year. 

Mrs, Susan Mills, of San Francisco, has 
lately made a new gift of $200,000 worth 
of real estate to Mills College, of which 
she is the president. This gift to Mills 
College, in addition to several others 
amounting to $250,000, places the late Dr. 
Cyrus Mills and Mrs. Mills among the fore- 
most benefactors to education on the 
Pacific Coast. They have spent their lives 
as well as the bulk of their property in the 
cause, and the institution owes its present 
position mainly to them. In addition to 
public bequests, Dr. and Mrs, Mills have 





educated more than a hundred needy 
young women. Mills College is conducted 
under a charter from the State of Califor- 
nia, and is dedicated ‘‘To the young 
women of California and the world.” 


President Harper says of the University 
of Chicago: 


We had 3,400 students in the arts and 
sciences and 800 in the medical depart- 
ment last year. It is possible for a young 
man or woman to work his or her way 
through the University and pay all ex. 
penses. Many of them do this by tutor- 
ing, washing dishes in dormitories, de- 
livering the daily papers, running bicycle 
repair shops, and other duties. 

Those who work themselves through 
are as bright and proficient students as 
the young ladies and gentlemen who have 
plenty of money. 





—-e 


A CONTRAST, 


From two columns of The Rocky Moun- 
tain News of March 18 I clip the follow- 
ing: 

WANTED—For U. S, Army, able-bodied, 
unmarried men between ages of 21 and 35, 
citizens of the United States, of good 
character and temperate habits, who can 
speak, read and write English. Recruits 
specially desired for service in Philippines, 
For information apply to Recruiting 
Officer, 1515 Larimer Street, Denver, Col. 
FOUR HUNDRED SICK SOLDIERS FROM 

MANILA, 

San FRANcIsco, March 17.—The trans- 
port Kilpatrick, with 400 sick soldiers, 
has arrived from Manila. Four soldiers 
died on the voyage. 

What a story these brief paragraphs tell! 
This Philippine war—and, for that mat- 
ter, all war—asks for able-bodied young 
men, the pick of the nation, physically 
speaking, and brings us back corpses and 
wrecks! No estimate can be made of the 
moral wrecks caused by the unnatural 
and demoralizing conditions of army life. 
The whole thing is too awful and sorrow- 
ful for expression. Why will the Ameri- 
can nation, civilized, and calling itself 
Christian, permit such waste and ruin? 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD, 

Denver, Col., March 20, 1901. 








VICTORIA AND ELIZABETH. 


Amidst the flood of eulogies of Queen 
Victoria which have been poured forth 
from so many different sources, it is inter- 
esting to note what are the qualities to 
which tribute is generally paid, and which 
seem to be those that have rendered her 
so acceptable a sovereign to the whole 
English people. 

Nowhere do we find attributed to her 
statesmanship, in the ordinary sense of 
the term. She is not credited with the 
suggestion of any important act, of any 
far-sighted policy. The public measures 
and policy of her reign were due to her 
ministers. It was not her place to origi- 
nate these. The ministers elected by the 
Commons were charged with the direction 
of the government. 

Yet both ministers and people unite in 
declaring that, during her whole life, she 
was no cipher, but exerted a most power- 
ful and valuable influence in the govern- 
ment, Her ministers lay especial stress 
upon the value of her remarkable sympa- 
thetic insight into the views and feelings, 
upon all important subjects, of the peo- 
ple, especially of the middle and lower 
classes. They speak of her tact in dealing 
with ministers of the most opposite char- 
acters and policies, standing in the most 
different personal relations to her. They 
pay a tribute to the steady influence of 
her personal character, and allude to her 
warm, unfortunately too often ineffectual, 
desire for peace, and reluctance to sanc- 
tion aggressive measures, 

The affection of the people was doubt- 
less largely due to that same insight into 
popular feeling, and desire to keep in 
accord with it, but also to their warm ap- 
probation of the moral tone of her person- 
al and domestic life, which gave to the 
English court, under her presidency over 
it, a respectable and honorable tone which 
it has rarely possessed. 

Now, all these qualities were essentially 
womanly. They were due to the sympa- 
thetic insight, judgment, tact, and good 
moral feeling of an intelligent woman, so 
highly placed that she commanded the 
broad outlook and wide experience neces- 
sary fully to develop them. What she 
gave, both to her ministers and to her 
people, could not have been so well given 
by @ man, 

Comparison has frequently been made 
between Victoria and Queen Elizabeth, 
usually to the disadvantage of the latter 
as to personal qualities, Curiously 
enough, no one has yet pointed out that, 
widely as the two women differed in abil- 
ity and character, the qualities which ren- 
dered both so popular were largely the 
same, 

The brilliant statesmanship of Eliza- 
beth’s reign was due to the group of able 
ministers whom she had the judgment to 
choose, and the tact and self-command 
steadily to support, even at some cost to 
her imperious temper and her personal 
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inclinations. She owed her popularity to 
a similar sympathetic insight into, and 
desire to be in accord with, the views and 
feelings of the mass of the nation. Green, 
in his History of England, gives an anec- 
dote that illustrates her consciousness of 
this. 

Elizabeth asked the wife of one of her 
nobles as to the means by which, through 
a long married life, she had been so suc- 
cessful in keeping the confidence and 
affection of her husband. The lady an- 
swered that it was by the pains she had 
taken to make him feel her constant affec- 
tion for him, and her sincere interest in 
all that concerned his welfare and his in- 
terests. ‘“‘Go to, mistress,’’ replied the 
Queen, “I see you are well advised; for 
after that same fashion do I keep the 
affection of my husband—the good people 
of England; for were they not persuaded 
of my singular interest and affection for 
them, they would not yield me so willing 
obedience.”’ Elizabeth’s imperious cry at 
the council table, ‘‘No war, my lords, no 
war!’ when any belligerent counsel was 
suggested, was as emphatic as Victoria’s 
arguments for peace, and more effectual. 
Her position, compelled to balance Protes- 
tant and Catholic parties, made it impos- 
sible for Elizabeth to marry, and she con- 
soled herself with favorites; but she 
never allowed them to affect her relations 
to her ministers, nor to lower her in the 
eyes of the people by permitting any one 
of them to assume the tone of a favored 
lover. She never tolerated open immor- 
ality in her court. That two such differ- 
ent women have, by somewhat similar 
means, under such unlike conditions, suc- 
ceeded in rendering themselves the most 
popular sovereigns that England has had 
since the time of Alfred the Great, would 
seem to show that the position of English 
sovereign is peculiarly adapted to a 
woman, 

It would seem, also, to prove that in 
government as elsewhere the best results 
are obtained when the powers of both 
men and women are harmoniously com- 
bined in the work, B. 





PRESS POINTS. 


In the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives last week, in an impassioned 
speech against woman suffrage, Mr. 
Weeks of Fall River took a fall out of 
‘Bloody Mary of Scotland,’’ whoever that 
female miscreant may have been.—Nash- 
ville American, 

A Topeka woman recently visited a 
friend, who lives on a farm not far from 
Manhattan. To entertain her, her hostess 
gave a dinner party, and of the fifteen 
persons present, all ladies, and all living 
on neighboring farms in Riley County, 
eleven had travelled abroad. Several had 
been through Europe and Egypt and the 
Holy Land, and one woman had lived four 
years in Japan. So much for the kind of 
folk who live on up-to-date Kansas farms. 
—Topeka Capital. 

It is interesting to note that many 
women’s clubs are turning from litera- 
ture, art, and kindred topics, and substi- 
tuting the study of household economics. 
This is a significant change, and one that 
promises much for the future. When 
women generally take up the interests of 
the house and home with the intelligence 
and enthusiasm they merit, we may look 
for a solution of the perplexing servant 
problem.— Augusta (Me.) Journal. 





A MOTHER’S RIGHT TO HER CHILD. 


Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, of 
Chicago, Attorney at Law, sends a tran- 
script of the statutes of several States in 
regard to the guardianship of children. 
She writes: ‘‘I did not investigate all. I 
only looked far enough to justify myself 
in the statement that three-fourths of the 
States made fathers sole guardians.’’ 
Here are the extracts from National and 
State Statutes: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


United States Statutes at large, 189-75. 
Vol. 89, { 194. Sec. 8. That the father 
and mother shall be the natural guardians 
of the person of their minor children, If 
either dies, or is incapable of acting, the 
natural guardianship of the person shall 
devolve upon the other, provided that in 
case of the death of either parent from 
whom the said children may inherit or 
take by devise or bequest, the said parent 
may by deed or last will and testament 
appoint a guardian of the property of the 
children, subject to the approval of a 
proper court of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 9. That the survivor may, by last 
will, appoint a guardian of the person and 
property of any of the children, whether 
born at the time of making the will, or 
afterwards, to continue during the mi- 
nority of the child, or for a less time, sub- 
ject at all times to removal for cause and 
appointment of another by the proper 
court, 

1OWA. 

Parents are the natural guardians of the 
persons of their minor children, and 
equally entitled to their care and custody. 

KANSAS. 


pm 108 (Chap. 46). General Statutes 
18 


0 68. 





Sec. 1. The father and mother are the 
natural guardians of the persons of their 
minor children. If either dies or is in- 
capable of acting, the natural guardian- 
ship devolves upon the other, The sur- 
vivor may, by last will, appoint a guar- 
dian for any of the children, whether 
born at the time of making the will, or 
afterwards, to continue during the mi- 
nority of the child, or for a less time, and 
every such testamentary guardian shall 
have the same power, and shall perform 
the same duties, with regard to the per- 
son and the estate of the ward, as natural 
guardians, subject to the provisions of 
the will. If, without such will, both 
parents be dead, or disqualified to act as 
guardian, the Probate Court may ap- 
point one. A female person under eight- 
een years of age is a minor, and the father 
and mother are, by law, the natural guar- 
dians of the persons of their minor chil- 
drev, and each parent equally so with 
the other. The State v. Jones, 16 Kansas, 
611. 


NEBRASKA, 
Compiled Statutes of Nebraska, 1899. 
Sec. 3317. Chap. 34. Sec. 6. The 


father and mother are the natural guar- 
dians of their minor children, and are 
equally entitled to their custody and the 
care of their education, being themselves 
competent to transact their own business 
and not otherwise unsuitable. If either 
dies, or is disqualified for acting, the 
guardianship devolves upon the other. 
Amend, 1885. Chap. 54. 


COLORADO, 


Every married woman is hereby con- 
stituted and declared to be the joint guar- 
dian of her children with her husband, 
with equal powers, rights and duties, 


NEW YORK. 


Sec. 51. General Laws of New York, 
Vol. 3. § 3957. A married woman is a 
joint guardian of her children with her 
husband, with equal powers, rights and 
duties in regard tothem. Upon the death 
of either father or mother, the surviving 
parent, whether of full age or a minor, of 
a child likely to be born or of any living 
child under the age of twenty-one years 
and unmarried, may, by deed or last will, 
duly executed, dispose of the custody and 
tuition of such child during its minority, 
or for any less time, to any person or per- 
sons. Either father or mother may, in 
the life-time of them both, by last will 
duly executed, appoint the other the 
guardian of the person and property of 
such child during its minority. A person 
appointed guardian pursuant to this Sec- 
tion shall not exercise the power or 
authority thereof, unless such will is ad- 
mitted to Probate, or such deed executed 
and recorded, as provided by Section 
3651 of the code of Civil Procedure. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

A married woman who contributes by 
the efforts of her own labor, or otherwise, 
toward the support, maintainance and 
education of her minor child, shail have 
the same and equal right to the custody 
and services as is now by law possessed 
by her husband who is the father of such 
minor child. 

In nearly every case, the equal guar- 
dianship law was obtained only after years 
of hard work by the advocates of equal 
rights for women, 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Women, by virtue of their feminine 
and motherly qualities, are especially 
fitted to deal witb little children in 
the capacity of physician, as well as in 
that of teacher. This fact is becoming 
more generally recognized. Among recent 
appointments to children’s institutions is 
that of Dr. Alice F. Pitkin, of Chicago, 
who has been made house surgeon to the 
Destitute Crippled Children of Chicago. 
Dr. Pitkin is a graduate of the North- 
western University Woman's Medical 
School, class of 99. Another graduate of 
this school, Dr. Hezadiah Todd Crabtree, 
class of ’98, goes to San Francisco, Cal., 
to become house physician in the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital there. 

Dr. Helen O. Anderson, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., is at the head of a movement to 
establish a hospital for children in that 
city. 

A paper read before the American Acad- 
emy of Medicine at Atlantic City last 
June, by Dr. Helen C. Putnam, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been reprinted in pam- 
phlet form from the Bulletin published 
by the Academy. Dr. Putnam’s paper is 
entitled ‘*The Physician’s Influence in 
Vacation Schools.’’ Manual training, 
nature study, gardening, art, games, 
ethics, and other subjects pertaining to 
schools and school children are treated 
concisely and ably. Concerning school 
physicians, Dr. Putnam says: 

The appointment of school physicians 
as adjuncts to boards of health for the 
detection of contagious diseases, and pos- 
sibly evident physical defects interfering 
with school work, is a step in the right 
direction; but a short step. Much more 
could be accomplished with the same 
amount of money if it were used for two 
or three large salaries, instead of ten to 
thirty small ones, to secure expert profes- 
sional services from physicians who have 
been not only general practitioners, and 
skilful in pediatrics (as few of these 
numerous appointees are), but who, in 
addition, have qualified as school spe- 
cialists by study of schoolhouses, ventila- 
tion, heating, and furnishings; of physical 





training, including play; of pedagogy and 
its problems in psychology, including 
child-study; capable of instructing teach- 
ers, and occasionally, perhaps, the older 
children (the latter no common accom- 
plishment) in certain fundamentals of 
hygiene, personal, household and munici- 
pal, only twelve per cent. having opportu- 
nity for such instruction beyond the 
grammar grade. This physician could 
give valuable aid, probably unobtainable 
from any other schoo! officials, in mothers’ 
or parents’ clubs, that bid fair to become a 
department of public education, as the 
practical solution of the difficulty long 
experienced in securing intelligent coép- 
eration between home and school. Sweden 
is the country most often quoted when 
this subject is discussed, and in Sweden 
the success of school physicians is due to 
the fact that they are specialists some- 
what as outlined. The twentieth century 
promises to be an era of experts, with 
better primary education at the other 
extreme. 

The friends of the Toronto Woman's 
Medical College are working for a special 
hospital. The women doctors of Toronto 
claim that they are accorded no privileges 
in any of the hospitals, with the single 
exception of the Western Hospital, and 
even in that they are not allowed to treat 
any of the charity cases. The women of 
Canada will be asked to contribute twenty- 
five cents each toward founding such a 
hospital. 

Dr. Emily C, Willoughby is a candidate 
for the Board of Education in Toledo, O., 
at the April election. She has practised 
medicine many years, and been a very 
efficient city physician at large. She is a 
graduate of the Chicago Medical College. 
Dr. Willoughby is a Canadian by birth. 
Although naturalized by marriage with a 
native-born citizen, she also became an 
American citizen in her own right by 
taking out naturalization papers. Dr. 
Willoughby is in the prime of life, and in 
excellent health. Her son is a medical 
student, and her daughter a pupil of the 
Toledo High School, The Toledo Woman 
Suffrage Association, the Broadway Civic 
Club, and the Maccabees’ Societies of 
1,700 members, have endorsed her nomi- 
nation, and all the study clubs and the 
Federated Society speak highly of her 
qualifications. 

In the Woman’s Medical Journal for 
February, Dr. Mary E. Bates, of Denver, 
Col,, calls attention to the magnificent 
testimonial tendered to Dr. Christian 
Fenger, of Chicago, on his sixtieth birth- 
day. She says: 

Those who had the privilege of working 
with him in the early ’80’s, when pioneer- 
ing was a “hard road to travel,” best 
know how much he deserves it all, and 
more. In 1881, when the writer was en- 
joying the persecutions of a lively opposi- 
tion to the unpopular innovation of a 
woman interne in Cook County Hospi- 
tal, Dr. Fenger’s star was just risen, and 
all the wise men of Chicago beheld its 
light and sought his counsel. Dr. Fenger 
had not believed in the necessity or ad- 
visability of woman in medicine, but he 
promptly recognized the fact, and that 
she was there to stay; and his innate sense 
of right demanded that the condition be 
accepted and made the most of, with a 
hearty good will. 

Dr. Bates recalls with keen gratitude 
the friendship, impartial justice, inspiring 
confidence, and perfect courtesy of this 
brother of the new chivalry, and says 
that he “deserves the loyal devotion of 
the entire profession, without regard to 
race, age, sex, or previous condition of 
servitude.”’ F. M. A. 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


An interesting article in the April Atlan- 
tic is by George W. Anderson, recently a 
member of the Boston School Board. Mr. 
Anderson sets forth his views under the 
caption ‘Politics and Public Schools,” and 
expresses himself quite venomously in 
regard to the women, 

A notable series of illustrated articles 
on ‘Russian Women’’ was begun in the 
March Chautauquan. Isabel F. Hapgood, 
the translator of Tolstoi, gives the first 
instalment, describing the remarkable 
work of Russian women in education. The 
article is profusely illustrated with origi- 
nal photographs. 

“The Flight of the Empress Dowager” 
is described in the March Century. It is 
surprising to learn that the Empress Dow- 
ager did not leave Pekin till the city was 
actually in the hands of the ‘foreign 
devils,’ It was on August 15.that she, 
with the Emperor, Empress, and Heir 
Apparent, set forth, each in a separate 
cart, towards Tai-yuan-fu. Luella Miner, 
an American missionary, who describes 
this hegira, has drawn her information 
from a hitherto unpublished account writ- 
ten by a Chinese gentleman of high stand- 
ing, whose authority is unimpeachable. 

In the March St. Nicholas Mrs. Jose- 
phine Peary, who has accompanied her 
husband on several of his Arctic expedi- 
tions, tells in an illustrated article entitled 
‘Ahnighito,” of the infancy and early 





childhood of her daughter, Marie, who 
was born within the Arctic Circle, and 
revisited her birthplace on Lieutenant 
Peary’s voyage after the monster meteor- 
ite he had discovered on an earlier trip. 


The March number of -the Patriotic 
Review (Boston) contains a report of the 
proceedings at the Continental Congress 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, with a group of fine half-tone por- 
traits of the officers. F. M, A, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


In the late Reuben Peterson, East Bos- 
ton has lost a valuable citizen and equal 
suffrage a sincere friend. An obituary 
notice will appear next week. 

Thanks to Hon. George A. O. Ernst and 
his large-minded associates on the Boston 
School Board, the excellent woman 
teacher displaced for the crime of marry- 
ing, has been restored to her position. 

“The Turn of the Road,” the romance 
of a singer, by Eugenia Brooks Frothing- 
ham, a young woman well known in Bos- 
ton society circles, who makes with this 
volume her entrance into literature, has 
been well received. Two impressions were 
exhausted before the day of publication. 


“The Woodpeckers,” by Mrs. Fannie 
Hardy Eckstrom, has reached a second 
edition. This indicates a prevalent inter- 
est in nature studies, and is a striking 
proof of the value of this special book, in- 
asmuch as it is confined to consideration 
of a single species. Nature interest is 
passing into the region of definite and 
specific nature study. 

A vegetarian restaurant has just been 
opened in Boston, at 17 and 21 Bromfield 
Street. The health foods from Dr, Kel- 
logg’s sanitarium at Battle Creek, Mich., 
are served there. Mrs. Livermore says that 
whenever she has taken a meal at the res- 
taurant in Battle Creek, she has been in 
danger of over-eating, because the food is 
so delicious, At the new restaurant here, 
everything is exquisitely neat and clean, 
and the waiters are courteous and pleas 
ant. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





City Point.—The reception and ban- 
quet given by the League to Lieutenant- 
Governor Bates on the evening of March 
21 was a brilliant affair. After the recep- 
tion, between two and three hundred per- 
sons sat down to the prettily-decorated 
tables at the South Baptist Church. Mrs, 
D. C. Hebbard presided, and Mrs, Esther 
F. Boland acted as toast-mistress, In in- 
troducing the Lieutenant-Governor in a 
complimentary speech, Mrs. Boland said 
she had only one fault to find in regard to 
him, and that was with the unnecessary 
length of his title. She would like to 
shorten it by dropping the first word. 
This suggestion was received with great 
applause. Mr. Bates said, in part: 

‘*T have understood that there were ene- 
mies of the cause who thought woman 
suffrage was dead when it was voted down 
in the Legislature the other day, and they 
laughed and joked and rejoiced. But I 
have lived in South Boston long enough to 
see the tide go out many times, and I have 
seen it come back again. In undertaking 
to prevent the coming of woman suffrage, 
the members of the Anti-Suffrage Associ- 
ation have taken upon themselves a great 
contract, and they have not seen the end 
of it yet. It has been said: ‘God made 
the earth and then rested. He made man, 
and rested. Then he made woman; and 
neither God nor man has had any rest 
since.’ This is not so mucha libel asa 
compliment to womankind. I would like 
to remind the Antis that the suffragists 
are all descended from Eve. A cause the 
battle for which has been waged for fifty 
years cannot be lost in fifty minutes, The 
battle will be waged for fifty years more 
if necessary, and the Antis will finally have 
to see the triumph of this cause. 

“Consider how rapid has been the prog- 
ress already made. The deeds in the 
registry office show that in the early part 
of the 18th century 60 per cent. of the 
women who were property-owners could 
not sign their names. It was not till fifty 
years after the revolution that elementary 
schools were opened for girls; not till 
1855 that the first permanent high school 
was opened in Boston for them; not till 
1878 that the Girls’ Latin School was 
started. A few months ago, at Smith Col- 
lege, where I addressed 1,200 girls, I was 
told that Miss Smith was led to found the 
college and devote her whole fortune to it 
because, as a child, she had had to sit on 
the doorstone of the schoolhouse and 
listen, with vain longing, tv what the State 
was freely furnishing inside to its boys, 

“Even the suffrage is advancing rapidly. 
Massachusetts is not the world. If we do 
not see progress, it is because we are fol- 
lowing in the rear of the procession, like 
the biind man, instead of marching in 
front with the van-guard,. 

“The great function of government is to 
bring freedom. When I visited the State’s 
Prison, I saw fifty men weaving, and I 
was told that all of them together could 
not weave so much as one girl in the mills 
of Lowell or Fall River, because in prison 
the best machinery could not be used. 
Then | went to the prison schoolroom, 
where about seventy illiterates are gath- 
ered for an hour every day to be taught, 
so that they may go out better equipped 
for life; and the warden said that of those 
who had gone through this course none 
had ever come back. They might never 
have broken the laws if they had been 





properly taught in their youth. The true 
object of government should be to keep 
men out of prison by helping them to 
develop what is in them. 

“The militia exists to prevent interfer- 
ence with the people of this Common- 
wealth from without. The schools, the 
courts, are to protect them in their right 
to expand and grow without interference, 
That is the function of government—to 
unbind, to unloose fetters, to permit peo- 
ple to grow. The great development of 
this country did not come till after we 
got political freedom. I look upon this 
not as a question of women’s rights, but 
as @ question of the rights of humanity. 
In time to come, people will wonder how 
any one could ever have opposed it, as 
they wonder now how any one could have 
opposed education for women. 

“The limitations laid upon women have 
been a distinct loss. How many Frances 
Willards, Harriet Beecher Stowes, Julia 
Ward Howes, and Clara Bartons have 
been lost to the world because of the re- 
strictions thrown around women in the 
past! It is in the interest of humanity 
that this last barrier should be thrown 
down.” 

Addresses followed by Hon. Rufus A, 
Soule, president of the Senate, Rev, 
Frederick M. Gardner (Baptist), Rev. Ida 
C, Hultin (Unitarian), and Rev. Albert E, 
George (Episcopalian); and Sam Walter 
Foss recited several humorous poems. A 
letter was read from Secretary of the 
Navy Long, expressing his regret that he 
could not be present, and his esteem and 
admiration for Mr, Bates. The speaking 
was excellent, and often called out warm 
applause, It was a delightful evening, — 
one of the most successful of the many 
brilliant functions this energetic League 
has held from time to time. The large 
proportion of men and of young people in 
the audience was noteworthy. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 


ai Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, APRIL 1, 


“The Merchant of Venice.” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c, 
Prices: { Sntinene’ 10c., 25c., 50c, 








MUSIC HALL 


AND MUSEE (Tlie World in Wax) 
Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford. 
WEEK OF April 1, 


Gertrude Haynes 


AN 


“The Choir Celestial” 


AFTERNOONS: 
EVENINGS: 
HOLIDAYS | 


and 
SATURDAYS: J 


+ +» 10c, and 25c., 
10c., 25c. and 50c, 


25c. and 50c, 














We announce our 


OPENING 


at the present time of 


Ladies’ Cotton Shirt Waists 


They are in Anderson’s Ginghams, Per- 
cales, and many beautiful white effects, 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 


Mention WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 
715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 


2d Door South of Winter St 








Established 1872. 
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I LOVE MY LOVE. 


BY 8. T. COLERIDGE. 


Do you know what the birdssay? The spar- 
row, the dove, 

The eee and thrush say, “I love and I 
ove!”’ 

In the winter they’re silent—the wind is so 
strong; 

What it says, I don’t know, but it sings a 
loud song. 

But green leaves and blossoms, and sunny, 
warm weather, 

And singing and loving, all come back to- 


gether 
But the lark is so brimful of gladness and 


love, 
The green fields below him, the blue sky 


above, 

That he sings and he sings, and forever 
sings he— 

“T love my love and my love loves me!” - 


didi 


THE SILENT MESSAGE. 





Be still, just now, be still! 
Somethivg thy soul hath never heard, 
Something unknown to any song of bird, 
Something unknown to wind, or wave, 
or star, 
A message from the fatherland afar, 
Thit with sweet joy the homesick soul 
shall thrill, 
Cometh to thee if thou canst but be still. 


Be still, just now, be still! 
aan Sew that I that speak, I am thy 
od. 
The lonely vale of sorrow I have trod, 
I know it all; I know it and can feel 
Thy spirit’s pain, but I that pain can heal. 
Thou never yet hast proved my wondrous 


skill; 
Hush! I will speak if thou wilt but be still. 


Be still, just now, be still! 
There comes a Presence, very mild and 
sweet; 
White are the sandals on the noiseless feet. 
It is the Comforter whom Jesus sent 
To teach thee all the words He uttered 
meant. 
The waiting, willing spirit He doth fill: 
If thou yeneu hear His message, soul, be 
still. 








— +o 


IN MEMORIAM, 


ANNA GARDNER. 
Born 1816. Died February 18, 1901. 


Another link dropped from the broken chain 
Thatevery year, alas, parts friends and kin; 

A steadfast soul has left its earthly form, 
And with the Father gladly entered in. 


Great was her courage, great her high em- 


prise, 
When, putting youthful hopes and joys 
aside, 
She stood for what was then a nation’s scorn ; 
Content with Truth all lonely to abide. 


She lived to see the shackles of the slave 
Thrown off by freemen after civil strife; 
And much she ventured before time was 


ripe, 
That made the fixed convictions of her 
life. ° 


Averse to creeds or dogmas made by man, 
Her reverent spirit recognized all good ; 
She lived a life that all might see and scan, 

And for all righteousness devoutly stood. 


Ready to welcome every noble thought, 
Eager to stand wherever Right seemed 
bound, 
And throw the weight of ringing voice and 


pen, 
She in the van was ever to be found. 


The island of her birth she loved so well 
Receives most tenderly her lifeless form, 
And cradled in her mother earth she sleeps, 
Unmoved by sounding surge or winter 

storm. 


There safe she rests absolved from pain and 


care, 
With friends lamenting, yet rejcicing, too, 
That such a life has filled its perfect sphere, 
And taught how much it means for Right 
to dare and do. 
—E. UC. L. in Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror. 
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BETTY THE BORROWER. 


BY CARROLL WATSON RANKIN, 


Betty Bigelow would easily have taken 
the prize, had one been offered at the 
Misses Gordons’ Finishing School, for 
being the girl with the prettiest manners 
and the sweetest disposition, Everybody, 
from the eldest and crossest Miss Gordon 
down to the youngest of the day students, 
loved Betty; but she bad one deplorable 
failing. Although her wardrobe was ex- 
tensive, her room the prettiest in the 
building, and her allowance of pocket- 
money ample, she was a persistent bor- 
rower. 

“Oh,” she would cry, darting into some 
other girl’s room on the way to chapel, 
“do lend me a handkerchief! I’ve forgot- 
ten mine; or ‘Do let me take a hat-pin! 
I haven’t one to my name!” or ‘Please 
lend me some gloves. I don’t want to go 
back to my room for mine.” 

If Betty had ever returned anything it 
wouldn’t have been so bad; but she was 
careless, and seldom gave the handker- 
chief or the hat-pin or the gloves a second 
thought. 

Her particular chum, Helen Bradbury, 
tried in a gentle way to make her see the 
error of her ways. Betty declared that she 
already saw it, and that she repented 
and would reform, but in the same breath 
she begged Helen to lend her a couple of 
postage-stam ps. 

‘‘Betty,’”’ said Helen, ‘‘you are incor- 
rigible.’’ 

“I’m afraid I am,” laughed Betty, ‘but 
I’m just as willing to lend as I am to bor- 
row’’—which was quite true, 

The next day half a dozen girls were 
gathered in Helen’s room when Betty 
burst in upon them. 

“O Helen,” she cried, ‘“‘do lend me 





your belt! It is time for my music les- 
son, and I can’t find mine.” So Helen 
reluctantly unfastened her belt, and Betty 
darted off with it. 

“I think,” said Margaret Brown, “it is 
simply abominable the way Betty borrows 
things!" 

“It’s more abominable the way she 
doesn’t bring them back,” said Ruth. 

‘She borrowed my umbrella a month 
ago,”’ said Madge Roberts, ‘‘and she hasn’t 
returned it yet.” 

“She never will,” said Helen. ‘The 
only way I ever manage to get anything 
back is by making a daily raid on her 
room. I must waylay her in the hall 
when she has finished her lesson and 
demand my belt, or I shall be obliged to 
go down to tea without it.” 

““She’s the dearest thing I ever saw,’ 
said Madge, “except for that one unfortu-. 
nate habit. I do wish we could break her 
of it without hurting her feelings, She’s 
so generous herself—"’ 

“Girls,” interrupted Mollie Peters, ‘‘I 
have an idea!” 

“Girls,” echoed Madge, ‘‘Mollie has an 
idea!”’ 

‘Silence! I have the window-sill,’’ said 
Mollie, rapping on the glass. ‘‘This meet- 
ing will please come to order. Girls, let’s 
give Betty Bigelow a lesson. There are 
thirty-eight of us in this establishment. 
Let’s start in to-morrow morning and 
borrow everything Betty has. As Madge 
says, she’s the soul of generosity, and 
would lend us the paper off her wall if we 
were to ask for it, and she could get it 
off.’’ 

‘‘We’'ll do it!’ shouted the girls. 

‘“‘And we'll do it so thoroughly,” said 
Helen, ‘that even Betty will see the 
point.” 

‘*Helen,’’ said Mollie, ‘‘you go down and 
tell all the girls in the west dormitory; 
and Margaret, you tell the third-floor 
girls, and I'll go to all the rooms along this 
corridor. Be sure to tell Mildred Slater, 
She is Betty’s pet victim, and will be glad 
of an opportunity to retaliate.” 

Indeed, Mildred was so very glad that 
she rose at four o’clock the next morning 
and tiptoed across to Betty’s room, 

“O Betty,’’ said the white-robed figure, 
“do you happen to have any kindling and 
some matches? I havea fancy for a grate 
fire this morning.” 

‘Why, yes,” said Betty, sleepily, “but 
isn’t it a little early? What time is it, 
anyway?”’ 

Mildred made no reply; she was too 
busily engaged in gathering up every 
match and all the kindling. 

At fifteen minutes to five, Mollie Peters 
crawled reluctantly out of her warm bed 
and stole along the corridor to Betty’s 
room, 

“O Betty,’’ said she, stifling a yawn, 
“will you lend me your chafing-dish and 
your bottle of alcohol? I have an idea 
that I should like some scrambled eggs 
for breakfast. By the way, if you don’t 
mind, you might lend me the eggs, too. I 
know you got some yesterday.” 

‘Just help yourself,’’ said Betty, oblig- 
ingly. 

“O Betty,” said Helen, appearing half 
an hour later in bath-robe and slippers, 
“would you lend me your haircloth skirt? 
I think I shall put a new binding on mine 
to-day.”’ 

“Of course you may have it; it’s on. the 
chair with the rest of my clothes.” 

“O Betty,’’ said Madge, at seven, “I 
came to invite you to a fudge party in my 
room at five thisafternoon, Can you lend 
me some chocolate? Betty, would you 
mind lending me your pictures? I’m go- 
ing to ask a couple of the day scholars, 
and I want to be very fine for the occa- 
sion,”’ 

‘‘Take anything you like,” said Betty. 
“Don’t you want my red curtains? You'll 
need more chairs, too.”’ 

Madge, more than half ashamed of her- 
self, stripped the pretty room of its 
adornments, and, later in the day, carried 
off even the rugs and most of the furni- 
ture. Apparently, too, almost every girl 
in the establishment found it necessary to 
borrow some article of wearing apparel 
during the day, and all was done so nat- 
urally, and so much after Betty’s own 
careless fashion, that she suspected no 
plot. 

She loaned skirts, waists, shoes, hair- 
pins, towels, bedclothes, underwear, 
books, and writing materials with such 
delightful readiness that the conspirators 
all had compunctions. She even expressed 
her pleasure in being able to assist her 
friends, 

School hours were over at four o’clock, 
When Betty returned to her room at that 
hour, she found it stripped of everything 
portable. 

‘Well, Madge has evidently taken me 
at my word!”’ said Betty. ‘“‘If she is go- 
ing to have such an elaborate entertain- 
ment as all that, I must dress up a little 
for it.” 

Betty removed her school waist and 
skirt, and dropped them upon the bare 
iron bed. Then she took the pins out of 
her abundant hair, and shook the glitter- 





ing mass of curls about her shoulders. 
Her back was turned to the door, or she 
might have noticed that it was opened 
softly. Mollie, on ber bands and knees, 
pulled the garments from the bed to the 
floor, and vanished with them without 
making a sound. 

Betty looked for ber bair brush, but re- 
membering that she had loaned it to Nel- 
lie Warwick, twisted up her rebellious 
locks as well as she could without its aid. 
When she turned to wash her face, she 
could find no soap and no towel. 

‘Really,’ said Betty, ‘‘this is embar 
rassing. Now I think of it, I’ve beena 
regular department store all day long, and 
I seem to be about all sold out.” 

‘‘Hurry up, slow poke!’ called a voice 
from the hall. ‘Madge wants you to help 
receive the guests.” 

When Betty went to the closet for her 
gown, she found that the closet contained 
absolutely nothing but a row of empty 
hooks and a small lump of soft coal. 

“Well,” said Betty, “I like this! [| 
knew I had been lending things all day, 
but I didn’t realize I had been so lavish. 
I'll have to wear my school dress, after 
all.’”’ 

When she found that even the school 
dress, thanks to Mollie, had disappeared, 
it flashed upon her that she was the vic- 
tim of a practical joke. 

‘“Well,’’ she said, “that settles it! Of 
course I can’t go to a fudge party in a 
lump of coal and a tooth brush, and that 
seems to be about all I have left. But I 
wonder why they borrowed—”’ Suddenly 
a hot flush spread over her cheeks, ‘Bor- 
rowed! That’s it. They’ve been paying 
me back in my own coin, but I don’t 
think it’s a bit nice of them,’’ There was 
a catch in Betty’s voice, and her brown 
eyes filled with tears. She reached for a 
handkerchief, but found the drawer empty. 

‘I can’t even cry,’’ said she, forlornly, 
wiping her eyes on a scrap of pink ribbon, 
“but I want to, dreadfully. I remember 
now that every girl who has passed my 
door to-day has borrowed a handkerchief. 
I hate to cry on my green silk petticoat, 
but I’m afraid I'll have to.” 

She was, however, a plucky young per. 
son, and when she had had an uncomfort- 
able little cry among the green silk ruffles 
of her skirt, she discovered that she was 
not utterly crushed, after all. 

Fifteen minutes later, a small lump of 
coal, wrapped in a bit of newspaper, was 
thrown through the transom into Madge’s 
room, Upon the paper Betty had man- 
aged to print with the bit of coal the 
words: 

“Help! Help! B. B.”’ 

“Let’s go to the rescue, girls,” said 
Madge. ‘Somebody run and find a dress 
for destitute Betty.”’ 

‘‘Here are her slippers,’ said Helen, 
stepping out of them. 

‘*Here’s her belt,’’ said Mollie, taking it 
off.”’ 

‘‘Here’s her ribbon collar,’’ said Mabel. 
‘*I’ll run up stairs and get my own.” 

‘*Better take her a handkerchief,”’ said 
Mildred. ‘‘She’ll need one, or I don’t 
know Betty.” 

“Take a towel, too,’ said Madge, ‘so 
that the poor dear can wash her face.”’ 

A relief committee, composed of sym- 
pathetic Helen, marched off with a large 
bundle, and Betty’s immediate necessities 
were relieved. A few minutes later, 
properly clothed and in a fairly cheerful 
frame of mind, she made her appearance 
at the fudge party. There was nothing 
about her to indicate that her borrowing 
days were over, but they were. The les- 
son had gone home. 

‘I guess,” said Betty to Helen, when 
they were talking it over afterward, ‘that 
I needed the lesson, but, just the same, it 
gave me a bad quarter of an hour. I think 
I must be cured, though, for I haven't 
borrowed even a postage stamp for three 
whole days.’’— Youth's Companion. 


-_—-- 


BRYN MAWR GIRLS’ FIRE-BRIGADE. 





The recent fire at Bryn Mawr has called 
public attention to the efficiency of the 
college fire-brigade. The fire was got 
under control in a remarkably short time. 
There could hardly have been a better 
test, for the house stood in the farthest 
part of the campus and was built of wood. 
It therefore burned much more quickly 
than would be the case in any of the stone 
college halls. From the hose house to 
this farthest point it is half a mile, down 
one long hill and up another, and yet 
from the moment Professor Scott knew 
her house to be burning to the arrival of 
the hose was only ten minutes. The stu- 
dents nearest the spot started instantly on 
the sound of the whistle, and ran full 
speed to the hose house and then to the 
fire. It is interesting to know how 
these college girls learned to conduct the 
matter with such speed, efficiency and 
coolness. 

It is chiefly a matter of organization, 
First, the president of the college appoints 
as head fire-captain a person she judges 
well fitted for the place. The head fire- 
captain appoints a captain for each hall, 





and these six young women are respousible 
for the training of the students in general. 
They receive pay, to emphasize their re- 
sponsibility. Every resident in college is a 
member of the fire brigade unless excused 
for some good reason. Under the direc- 
tion of the head captain drills take place 
in the halls, and occasionally outside. The 
call within is given on the hall fire bell. 
The instant it rings every 6ccupant of the 
-hall rushes out with a wet towel, for use 
in case of thick smoke. As the students 
arrive they are numbered up to twenty- 
five. The girls know the duties assigned 
to each number. One and two are for 
“draughts and warnings.’’ This means 
the shutting of doors and windows and 
seeing to it that no one has missed the 
call. Three and four take water-buckets, 
five and six sand-buckets, seven and eight 
the chemical extinguishers, etc., the last 
numbers holding the hose. All who arrive 
after the first twenty-five wait for orders 
from the captain, and she assigns them to 
duty. 

The outside drills are used to test the 
water-power by throwing water over the 
buildings. In case of a fire of any import- 
ance, all students are to be instantly 
ordered out of the burning building, and 
only the college men or the men of the 
faculty allowed inside. Each of these 
bodies has a fire brigade of its own, that 
of the men being under the direction of 
the head captain, who consults with the 
captain of the faculty. ‘Holding the 
hose’’ is an important matter at the be- 
ginning of a fire, as while it is resting on 
the shoulders of a long line of students 
under the direction of one head, it can be 
moved instantly at desire, a thing impos- 
sible with a heavy fire hose lying on the 
ground, The head fire captain and the fac- 
ulty captain are hereafter to wear white 
oilskin coats and helmets, that they may be 
easily distinguished, A megaphone will be 
used for giving orders. With the proper 
apparatus, organization and drill, the col- 
lege fire-brigade is a protection against 
fire which could hardly be bettered. 


—_—_—_—_ 2» ea 


THE NEW YORK REFORMATORY FOR 
WOMEN. 


The New York State Reformatory for 
Women will soon be opened at Bedford 
Station, among the hills of Westchester 
County. ‘The inmates will be of the same 
kind as those received at the Houses of 
Refuge at Albion and Hudson, but the 
conditions of life and the rules for dis- 
cipline and government will be widely 
different. 

All the officers at the reformatory and 
all employees will be women, except the 
engineer and coachman. The watchmen, 
out-of-doors as well as in, will be ‘twatch- 
women,” and the steward will be the first 
woman to serve in that capacity in a State 
institution. The superintendent and her 
corps of assistants are all women of ex- 
perience. Dr. Katherine Davis, the super- 
intendent, has been for years preparing 
herself for the difficult work of her office, 
Her salary will be $1,200 a year and 
maintenance. The assistant superintend- 
ent, Miss Julia A. Bary, formerly a teacher 
in the School for the Blind at Batavia, 
will receive $900 and maintenance. Other 
staff appointments already announced are 
as follows: Miss Maye B. Rudgers, $900 
and maintenance; matron of the reception 
house, Miss Mary McShea, now assistant 
matron of the Albion House of Refuge 
for Girls, $720 and maintenance; first as- 
sistant matron, reception house, Miss Susa 
Ellison, now matron at the Craig Colony 
for Epileptics; matron of cottage No. 1, 
Miss Maude Rhoades, a graduate of Drexel 
Institute, now engaged at the George 
Junior Republic; housekeeper of the ad- 
ministration building, Miss May French, 
now in the Ohio Industrial School for 
Girls; resident physician, Dr. Margaret 
Halleck, a graduate of Vassar, '87, and of 
the University of Buffalo. Dr. Halleck 
has had experience as a teacher, and will 
give instruction in physiology and hy- 
giene. A parole officer will devote all her 
time to visiting and keeping watch over 
girls released on probation. 

The superintendent, Dr. Davis, received 
her early education in Rochester, N. Y., 
her native city. After teaching for sev- 
eral years in the High School at Dunkirk, 
N. Y., she entered Vassar College, from 
which she graduated in 1892, The year 
following she spent in studying the 
chemistry of foods at Barnard College. 
For the next four years she was head 
worker at the College Settlement in Phila- 
delphia, The scholastic years of 1897-1898 
and 1899-1900 she spent in studying so- 
ciology at the University of Chicago, 
where she received her doctor’s degree in 
1900. The intervening year was devoted 
to sociological studies at the Universities 
of Berlin and Vierna. Both in Philadel- 
phia and Chicago, Dr. Davis lectured on 
domestic science. She planned and had 
charge of the Workingmen’s Model Home, 
which formed part of the New York State 
exhibit at the World’s Fair in 1893. In 
order to inform herself concerning the 
coaditions of the poorer classes of Prague, 





she lived for a time in the family of a 
woikingman of that city. 

Since her appointment last September, 
Dr. Davis has been occupied with busi- 
ness pertaining to her office, and since 
January she has lived near the reforma.- 
tory and supervised the work going on 
there. 

She bas planned in detail the organiza- 
tion and administration of the reforma- 
tory, and is enthusiastic over its pros- 
pects, The educational aspect of the 
training is the one in which she is espe- 
cially interested, although she has given 
the disciplinary side due attention. When 
asked concerning the method to be em- 
ployed, Dr, Davis said to a N. Y. Tribune 
reporter: 


We intend to make the industrial work 
the leading feature of the training. Every 
girl will be trained to be seif supporting, 
fhis is the only means to secure lasting 
reformation, Ali the girls will have in- 
struction and practice iu cookery, sewing, 
plain and fine laundry work, and general 
housework, Those showing speciai apti- 
tude fur One or another of these branches 
will receive special lessons in it. 

Out-of door life is expected to do a 
great deal for the moral and physical re- 
generation of the girls. We hupe to have 
a woman instructor in gardening. The 
gardening course will inciude greenhouse 
work, the starting of vegetables in cold 
weather, market gardening, and the rais- 
ing of small fruits. As | believe games 
have great educational value, there will 
be croquet grounds, and, a8 soon as prac- 
ticable, provision tor other sports. The 
director of physical training will give spe- 
cial attentivn to gymnastic games that can 
be played out ot-doors, In time | hope 
we shall have a teacher of vocal music, 
The ordinary school branches will be 
taught. ‘There will be twosessions a day, 
halt the girls attending each session. The 
other half of the day they will devote to 
industrial training, and to the general 
work of the institution, all of which will 
be done by them, under the supervision 
of matrons. 

‘These matrons are to be women of cul- 
ture and character, who will ‘**mother’’ the 
girls, In the cottages the matronus will 
associate with the girls while about their 
work, will eat at the table with them, and 
sit with them in the evening. | rely 
greatly upon the personal relations be- 
tween officers aud girls fur the success of 
the work. We shail form one family, and 
each girl will be made to understand from 
the day she comes that her standing will 
depend, not on her past record, but 
wholly on her conduct while she is here, 
The spirit of the place cannot be better 
expressed than in the words of St. Paul, 
which I think of taking for our motto: 
‘Forgetting those things which are be- 
hind, we press forward.” 


HISTORICAL PRECEDENTS FOR WOMAN 
SOFFRAGE. 


In the Massachusetts House debate 
upon the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to accord suffrage to women, on 
March 14, 1/01, Mr. Edward B. Cailen- 
de:, of Boston, made the following elo- 
quent plea, which evoked hearty applause 
from all parts of the House: 


Yesterday, Mr. Speaker, I suggested 
that this idea of elevating the other sex to 
the place which it will occupy in history 
is a racial question, and that it is the 
genius of the Anglo-Saxon race. ‘The bal- 
lot has been conferred upon women in 
Great Britain in almost every election, 
except that of members of the House of 
Commons, Even in that instance the 
English people acknowledge the force of 
women at the hustings, because the influ- 
ence of women is even greater there than 
thatof men. You have only to go back, 
Mr. Speaker, to the last line in the essay 
of the distinguished English historian, 
Macaulay, where he describes the brilliant 
audience at the trial of Warren Hastings, 
—‘‘and there the ladies, whose lips, more 
persuasive than those of Fox, bad carried 
the Westminster election against palace 
and treasury, shone around Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire.’ It was true over 
a hundred yeais ago, and it is true now, 
that even if women did not vote for the 
House of Commons, yet their influence at 
the hustings was aud is more powerful 
than that of their brothers. 

I said this question was racial; I said it 
was the last act of the Anglo-Saxon Puri- 
tan race in its effort to give equal rights 
and good government toall. 1 propose to 
prove it. Take the file and see what is 
the precedent. Take Tacitus, the great- 
est of Roman historians, who gives us the 
first inkling as regards the inhabitants of 
Britain. Speaking of the people then oc- 
cupying Britain, he says: ‘The peculiar- 
ity of this race’’—and, Mr. Speaker, it is 
the flower of the Aryan race in its great 
march through the world,—“‘is that they 
never undertake anything important un- 
less they first consult their wives.” That 














Serofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the whole 
period of childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
and marked tendency to consumption 
before manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 
free from it, and for its complete eradica- 
tion you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of all medicines for all humors. 
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is the first inkling which we get of this 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. Coming down 
to 1236, I appeal to the attorneys of 
this House to recall the Council of Mer- 
ton, which passed the statute of Mer- 
top, the last great statute ever passed in 
England under feudal control. You can 
find the writ summoning the knights and 
burgesses, to that council in the library, 
and itsummons whom? The knights and 
burgesses and their wives; Et mulieres is 
the term used, The wives went to that 
Council of Merton in 1236, sixty years be- 
fore the foundation of constitutional gov- 
ernment in England,—sixty years before 
King Edward dared to say, when he want- 
ed to go to war with France: “Knights 
and lords, if you will give me enough 
money to make this war, hereafter you 
shall say what the taxes shall be.”’ It is 
from that pledge that in this House we 
have the right to originate appropriation 
bills and bills for money. Yet, sixty 





that Declaration ever shouldered a musket. 
That was Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, and 
he went into the ranks and fought, al- 
though he did not believe in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. But only one of 
the men who signed that great document 
ever went to war. Who ever heard of 
Sam Adams shouldering a musket? What 
regiment did John Adams lead? Of what 
troops was John Hancock the colonel? 
Where did Thomas Jefferson spill his 
blood? When did Patrick Henry lay 
down his life for his country? Not one 
of them ever fought. They went home to 
vote. The only man who went into the 
revolutionary army was Dickinson, of 
Pennsylvania, and as I said he was op- 
posed to separating from the mother 
country. Yet that was the groundwork 
of this government, and they tell us that 
nobody ought to vote unless able to fight. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, what about the 
bravery of woman? What does the record 


years before that, the King of England | show? In the most sacred hours of this 
had summoned the women to meet in that | world’s history from the beginning, what 
Council of Merton, and to lay on the stat- | does the record show? 


ute roll of England the great statute of 
Merton. See what they did in the declin- 
jing hours of feudalism, 
many things provided for, they did this— 
the women being present, and perhaps it 
is a racial peculiarity of the Anglo-Saxon 
race; in the first place, they took up the 
age of consent, and placed that on the 
record, and let me say, Mr. Speaker, that 
they were extremely kind and libera!, for 
they limited it to fourteen years old. Then 
they did something else which I do not 
believe in, but nevertheless the Legisla- 
ture is doing it in New Jerseynow. They 
said that any man who had arrived at the 
age of twenty-one who did not have a wife 
could not expect to be relieved, would 
have to pay a fine; and that is what they 
do now in New Jersey, or are trying to 
do—to make a single man pay a fine, They 
went further and said this, which is right 
in the line of twentieth century legisla- 
tion, for in those days there were no man- 
ufactures, nothing but the raising of cattle 
and grain; they said that if a man did 
not have enough land to cultivate and 
till, he should have a right to the public 
domain and the commons, and that is 
what we are fighting for now under differ- 
ent circumstances—the ownership of pub- 
lic utilities. 

Now come down to the present time. 
Our elder brother has granted to woman 
—what? The right to vote upon almost 
everything that comes up in England, ex- 
cept in behalf of members of the House 
of Commons, Come to this country. 
Our ancestors brought with them the 
common law and this same instinct in 
matters of political control, for tradition 
informs us that the first foot which 
pressed Forefathers’ Rock was that of 
Mary Chilton, a woman, prefiguring, as it 
were, the great place that was to be as- 
signed to woman in the development of 
American democracy. Why should wom- 
en vote? Why should they not vote? that 
is the question. Brought up together as 
we are, in the schools and academies, 
why should this line bedrawn? The bur- 
den of proving the negative is on the re- 
monstrants, In this case, as the English 
judge said, ‘tl seem to declare judgment 


not on the prisoner but on the law itself.” | 


The burden is with the remonstrants, 
Why should not a woman vote? 

Now they have given us certain reasons 
why she should not vote, and we are dis- 
cussing them like the plaintiff in review- 
ing a case in the superiorcourt. They are 
making the arguments. We are to meet 
them, They say first, that mentally she 
is not capable. Why, Mr. Speaker, every 
trade, profession, and calling is open to her 
at the present time. She does everything 
man does, —everything,—I do not care 
whether it is in the ministry, in medicine, 
or in the profession at which I earn a very 
modest and small return,—she is the equal 
and more than the equal of man, They will 
tell you at the Registry of Deeds that they 
prefer to have a woman examine titles be- 
cause she is more accurate, as she does 
not have to leave every hour in order to 
see a friend. (Laughter.) She does every- 
thing man does, and is treated as he is ex- 
cept in one respect—she does not get the 
same amount of pay. 


| 





I sat in the Committee of Ways and— 


Means the other day and heard the Insur- 
ance Commissioner refer to the salary of 
a lady in the department who receives 
$2,000 a year for her services, and he told 
that committee that if she were a man, 
employed by any insurance company in 
this city, she would easily receive $6,000, 
And you tell me that woman is not the 
equal of man mentally? Now, I do not 
mean to say that if woman has the power 
given to her therefyre she would be wise 
in the use of it, for a scepter which is but 
a plaything for a child is an axe toa 
overturns the world, But I do say this, 
and profession, when she does everything 
in government, whether administrative or 
otherwise, that man does, she is entitled 
therefore to share the same rank; and 
there are only two things that she does 
not do as successfully as man does, One 
is carrying the bag that contains the bal- 
lots and the other is falsifying the returns 
on election night, Now, if you want the 
vote of the people on those two questions, 
I beg you to get it, sir. I do not propose 
to discuss the justice of this measure on 
that point. I simply say she is mentally 
capable. 

But they say she is not physically capa- 
ble. Why? In the first place, because 
she cannot go to war. Well, I could not 
go to war myself, and yet I am conceited 
enough to think my vote is as good as 
that of anybody else. I could not fight in 
the trenches any more than she could. But 
when you say that the government of this 
country is founded on force and on war, 
and that only those who can fight havea 
right to make the laws, you falsity history. 
Take the greatest document we have in 
our history, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; only one of the men who signed 


Not she with traitrous kiss her Saviour 
stung, 


Among the | Not she denied Him with unholy tongue, 


She, when disciples shrank, could danger 
brave, 
Last at His cross and earliest at His grave. 


And yet you say she has not the cour- 
age or force that ‘is necessary to entitle 
her to the ballot! 

The next argument they make is that 
this is a declining cause, because in cer- 
tain years the legislative votes have been 
less or more than in others. But sixty- 
two years ago women could not vote at 
all, and to-day they vote nearly every- 
where in some form or other where the 
English language is spoken. So much is 
gained. A hundred years ago women 
could not go into any occupation in order 
to support their effeminate brothers or 
their decayed fathers, and now they can 
do it almost everywhere, Has there been 
no gain? Apply your objections to other 
reforms, It was seventy years after Adam 
Smith pointed out what he called ‘‘the 
mean aud malicious policies of the mercan- 
tile system,’’ before Sir Robert Peel dared 
as a matter of practical. statesmanship to 
give to his people bread unleavened with 
injustice. Pass from 1782, when they first 
introduced the Reform Bill in England, 
until 1830, when it was carried—it was 
fifty years before they could do away with 
the rotten borough system of elections. 
It was in 1831 that Garrison said; ‘I will 
not retreat an inch, and I will be heard,’’ 
but it was not until September 22, 1862, 
that the freedom of the slaves could be 
declared, and during that entire period 
the wave of hope alternately rose and fell. 
In 1852, when Webster made his 7th of 
March speech, anti-slavery agitation was 
said to be all dying out; the country was 
at peace, and everybody was having pros- 
perity, as we are supposed to have now, 
under the McKinley 1égime. No one 
dreamed that the slavery question could 
be anything but a decadent issue. Two 
years later, in 1854, the Republican party 
was born. You cannot tell when a cause 
js decaying, or when it is getting ready to 
triumph, any more than you can trace the 
movement of a snail. ‘This talk abouta 
decaying cause is laughable! 

But they say women do not want the 
ballot,—tbhat is their fourth argument. 
If it be so, that is the strongest reason 
why they should haveit. That same ar- 
gument was used in slavery times, as Fred 
Douglass has told us. They said, ‘‘Every 
slave will say he does not want freedom,”’ 
just as my friend in the fourth division 
handed us petitions from the laborers in 
the mills, saying they did not want the 
proposed relief. Of course that will be so. 
‘They say it is strange that woman should 
want the ballot, for she has her home, her 
children, and her family. Her divine 
influence is being exerted through these; 
why should she have the ballot? That 
argument has aiways reminded me of an- 
other slavery argument. A negro once 


| escaped from the South and went to Can- 


ada, before the war, where he was free. 
Ragged and forlorn, he went into an inn 
where he was surrounded by Canadians. 
A Canadian said: 

“You are a slave escaped from the 
South?” 

it 

‘Didn’t you get enough to eat?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Didn't you get enough to wear?” 

**Yes,’’ 

‘*Were you ever whipped, or put on the 
auction block?” 

**No,”’ 

“Then why did you run away?” 

The poor African opened his liquid eyes 
and his luscious mouth, and turning to 
his inquirers said: ‘Gentlemen, the situa- 


| tion am still open.” 
Richelieu or a Napoleon, the lever which | 


That is all there is to that argument. 


: . | (Laughter. ) 
that when woman fills every trade, calling | 





Mr. Speaker, they say that voting is a 
dangerous thing. Granted, It is adanger- 
ous thing to every form of injustice. I 
like to hear that said to any one who has 
Puritan bload in his veins, and I have a 
little of it. When the Anglo-Saxon Puri- 
tans had planted a church on every hillin 
this State, on one side of it the school- 
house, and on the other side the town 
meeting, no one need ever after fear any- 
thing hazardous in the great problem of 
self-government. Why, sir, the gaol de- 
livery of Europe and Asia, which by a 
strange euphemism we call ‘immigra- 
tion,’? we put through the wringer of the 
common school and the town meeting, 
and we get aldermen and presidents and 
governors out of it; and what you freely 
give to the foreigner and ttranger within 
your gate, will you deny to those of your 
own blood and hearthstone? If there 
was no danger in that, why should there 
be any danger in the New Engiand home? 
*““Contempsi gladiosne! The sword of 
Cataline we defied; shall we tremble at 
the shafts of Antony?” 

Oh, no, sir; there is no trouble about 
constitutional and popular government in 
this country. The Puritan plow furrowed 





so deep that no nationality will ever efface 
the furrow or make it any other but one 
that is clear and straight. So long as you 
trust to the great principle of giving to 
everybody the right of suffrage without 
regard to creed, or sex, or previous condi 
tion of servitude, there will be no danger. 
Let us live in the upper chamber. This 
world is not run by a loose pulley. 
‘Hitch your wagon to a star.”” Keep the 
window toward Jerusalem open. ‘*Who 
trusts the strength will with the burden 
grow,’’ and “To the persevering mortal 
the blessed immortals will be swift and 
just.” (Great Applause.) 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


IOWA, 


Des MoInes, MARcH 19, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

We have no “rushing boom”’ in suffrage 
work to report from Iowa, but we are 
steadily advancing, and the clubs are “‘en- 
larging their borders.’’ Encouraging re- 
ports are coming in to headquarters from 
our clubs all over the State; reports of 
doubled memberships from some; from 
others a determination to double their 
membership before the National Conven- 
tion. 

Pledges to State work are being paid, 
and some new pledges given; among 
these latter is one from our faithful and 
beloved treasurer, Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, 
of $300, in addition to the $100 she had 
pledged at the State Convention in Oc- 
tober. 

A short trip through the counties south 
of Des Moines disclosed the fact that 
there are a great number of people inter- 
ested in equal suffrage who do not belong 
to clubs, and that the majority of those 
not especially interested are ready and 
eager to know about the meaning of it all. 
The warmest kind of a welcome is given 
to the suffrage workers, cordial hospitality 
bestowed, and, on leaving, a pressing in- 
vitation given to come again. 

Mrs. Evelyn H, Belden, our State presi- 
dent, is making a lecture tour through 
the State this month. Although hindered 
greatly by the prevalence of smallpox in 
some parts of Iowa, slie is meeting with 
success wherever appointments are made 
for her. Her meetings are well attended, 
collections good, and numbers added to 
our ranks. Mrs. Belden’s lectures are 
witty and convincing, always enjoyed by 
her audiences, and her charming person- 
ality makes her a welcome guest in the 
homes of those who entertain her. 

Mrs. Eleanor C, Stockman, of the Mason 
City Club, who will be remembered as 
sending the carload of ‘suffrage shotes”’ 
to the National Suffrage Bazar, has just 
written an account of a Susan B. Anthony 
birthday party held by this wide-awake 
club. The invitations had this little verse 
added: 


We send you each a little sack. 

Please either send or bring it back 

With as many cents as years you are old. 
We promise the number will never be told. 


In the envelope was a little fancy silk 
sack large enough to hold the pennies for 
the youngest or oldest. The ladies re- 
ceived in costumes to represent the fol- 
lowing faithful workers: Mrs. Stanton, 
Miss Anthony, Lucy Stone, Lucretia 
Mott, Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Liver- 
more, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, and Mrs, Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. Rev. Anna Shaw, in the per- 
son of Mrs. Emsley, had gone South, 
which left her place vacant. Music was 
followed by a paper on ‘*The History and 
Progress of Woman Suffrage,’”’ very inter- 
esting and complete. 

Mrs. Glass, the presiding officer, repre- 
senting Mrs. Stanton, then called on each 
of the great reformers present to give her 
experience; this resulted in a very inter- 
esting and instructive review of successes 
and failures, though with never any 
thought of giving up. The costumes 
afforded much amusement and interest; 
the whole affair was greatly enjoyed, and 
proved a decided success, not alone for 
the instruction and entertainment it 
afforded, but socially and financially as 
well. To come to the prosaic business 
part, the club cleared $35 for its treasury. 

We may not say much about our work 
bere in lowa, but we want to assure all 
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our co-workers that we know no such 
word as failure. [t may take longer to 
win our way and accomplish the results 
we are aiming at, but we are bound to 
‘keep a-goin’ ’’ until we gain our victory. 
You may not hear from us very often, but 
none the less do we welcome the paper 
dear to all suffragists’ hearts, the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL, which never fails to 
greet us each Monday with its measage of 
cheer and encouragement. Long may it 
live and flourish after the great object for 
which it was established is accomplished! 
With best wishes for future success. 
(Mrs.) N. NELSon, 
Cor. Sec. Iowa E. 8. A. 


CONSTITUTION MASS. W. 8. A. 





The officers of each League ought to 
have a copy of the constitution and by- 
laws of the Massachusetts W.S. A. The 
constitution, strictly so called, which was 
adopted when the Association became 
legally incorporated, consists of a single 
brief article stating its object. Every- 
thing else is included in the by-laws, 
which are as follows: 


BY-LAW I. . 

This Association shall be auxiliary to 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, 

BY-LAW II, 

SEcTION 1. Any local suffrage society 
may become auxiliary to this Association 
by paying annually from its treasury into 
the State treasury five dollars for each 
twenty members of the local society, or 
proportionately; ten cents of which, for 
each member of the local, shall be paid by 
the State Association to the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 

Sec. 2. Any person may become a mem- 
ber-at-large of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association for one year by the 
payment of one dollar into the State 
treasury. Such annual members sball be 
entitled to be present at all meetings of 
the Association, to take part in all its 
discussions, and to receive copies of all 
reports and other documents published by 
the society. 

Sec. 3. Any person may become a life 
member of the State Association by the 
payment of $25. Life members shall have 
for life the same privileges that annual 
members have for a year. 

Sec. 4, No distinction in membership 
or eligibility to office shall ever be made 
in this Association on account of sex, 

BY-LAW III. 

SEcTION 1, The officers of this Associa- 
tion shall be a president, vice-president, a 
corresponding secretary, a clerk, a treas- 
urer, two auditors, a board of directors, 
and a chairman of the board of directors, 
These officers shall be chosen by ballot, 
and shall hold office until their successors 
are elected and qualified. 

Src. 2. The president of each auxiliary 
local society shall be ez officio a vice- presi- 
dent of the State Association. 

Sec. 38. The Board of Directors (all 
members of the Association) shall consist 
of its chairman, the president, secretary, 
clerk, and treasurer of the State Associa- 
tion, one member from each auxiliary 
local society, to be nominated by the local 
society, and ten members at-large, all to 
be elected by the State Association at its 
annual meeting. 

Src. 4. When county auxiliaries are or- 
ganized by the local auxiliaries of any 
county, the president of each county so- 
ciety shall also be ex officio a vice president 
of the State Association, and a member of 
the State Board of Directors. 


BY-LAW Iv. 

The Board of Directors sball hold 
monthly meetings from October to June, 
inclusive. Special meetings may be called 
at any time by the president or clerk. 
Seven members, when convened after due 
notice, shall constitute a quorum, 

BY-LAW V. 

SEecTION 1. The persons entitled to vote 
at the annual meeting shall be one dele- 
gate-at-large from each auxiliary local 
society, and one delegate in addition for 
every twenty-five members of the local 
society, together with the president, the 
vice-presidents, clerk, corresponding sec- 
retary, treasurer, auditors, the members 
of the Board of Directors, and superin- 
tendents of departments of the State Asso- 
ciation. 

Src. 2. In the election of officers, the 
delegates present from each local auxiliary 
shall be entitled to cast the full vote to 
which the organization represented by 
them is entitled. 

BY LAW VI. 

This constitution may be amended by a 
vote of two-thirds of the delegates present 
and voting at any annual meeting, notice 
of the proposed amendment having been 
sent to the president and secretary of 
each auxiliary society not less than three 
months in advance. 


=e ———__— 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 








Ir your stomach is weak it should have 
help. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives strength 
to the stomach and cures dyspepsia and 
indigestion. 





Bostor & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect Dec 16, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 





“Gnteage” “Hest Shore”’ 
a ial 
Via fae Shore Via Mich. Cen. 
Ly. Boston 10.45 a.m. 2.00 P. m. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.80 " 
Syracuse 7.55 * 11.40 * 
** Rochester 9.40 * 1.304. 
* Buffalo 11.40 * 
* Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
“ Detroit | 8.15 * 
“ Chicago |11.50 “ | 4.00 P.M. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. 8S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 








ViaRockford, Freeport, Dubu que, Inde 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fee Dodge, eee 
D Jounc iufis, 


DAURLE-DAILY SERVICE 


Bunet-norary moking cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars, bining cars. 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and conpestins 


lines. A. H. HANSON G.P.A. icago. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOKs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points every 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs ane 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Pae 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fae 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 











The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
- The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 








For other information apply to » 
KE. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 





D, E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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STATE CORRESPONDEYCE. 


KANSAS. 


Savina, Kan., MARrcH 23, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Yesterday the Registration Books closed 
in our first and second class cities. The 
books open on Jan. 1, and close ten days 
before the municipal elections in April. 
The last day of registration is always in- 
teresting. Laggard voters are to be 
looked after and hurried up. A larger 
number of men and women are registered 
on that day than on any other. Often 
extra clerks must be employed to serve 
the people who postpone that patriotic 
duty to the last day and hour. 

Our primary elections are over. Topeka 
was unfortunate in having a primary elec- 
tion fall upon a day of storm, mud, slush, 
and cold. Kansans are always inclined to 
run to shelter in bad weather; they are 
more afraid of a sprinkle than people of 
other States are of adownpour. So when 
the Topekans opened their eyes on a nasty 
day for the primary election, they pulled 
long faces and predicted a scant vote. 
The usual cry on such occasions is, ‘‘The 
women won’t come out to-day!” Yet our 
experience has shown that whenever there 
is any issue of importance, our women 
voters are no more to be prevented from 
voting by bad weather than men are, And 
the Topeka women proved themselves 
equal to this occasion, When the polls 
opened in one of the wards, thirty-five 
women and twenty-five men were there, 
waiting in the rain to deposit their ballots, 
In every ward a heavy vote of women was 
polled. Ladies took out their own car- 
riages and brought voters to the polls, 
and kept it up all day, notwithstanding 
rain and mud, and it is declared that the 
victory of the law and order ticket is due 
to the women voters. An editor who has 
strong prejudices against woman suffrage, 
was constrained to publish the following 
next day: 

No comment on yesterday’s election 
would be just which omitted to give great 
credit fur the law and order victory to 
the women of Topeka. Their earnest and 
indefatigable work in behalf of Colonel 
Hughes and Mr. Spencer was the most 
important influence in the campaign, and 
won the victory. The magnificent vote 
polled by the women of Topeka in yester- 
day’s storm was a demonstration of devo- 
tion to political duty such as has seldom 
been witnessed in elections, city, State, or 
national, 

It must further be said for the women 
of that city that they have developed 
organizing talent nowhere exceeded. Early 
in the campaign they organized a ‘*Wo- 
men’s Good Government League.” Its 
members and leaders are the representa- 
tive and conservative women of the city. 
They divided and sub-divided the wards, 
and gave specified territory into the 
charge of competent committees, until the 
whole city was provided for and a careful 
canvass made. They held many meetings 
with women voters in every ward, making 
most of the addresses themselves, The 
result is that the registration of women is 
hundreds in excess of that at any similar 
election in Topeka, The women’s vote 
will not fall far short of their registration. 
Our expérience is that women come 
nearer to polling their full registration 
than men do. When a woman has taken 
the trouble to register, she does not ordi- 
narily allow that expenditure of force to 
be wasted by failure to vote. 

There are 6,324 women registered in 
Topeka. Thinking of the charge that 
‘‘women vote while voting is novel, and 
then forget their interest in the ballot,” I 
hunted up my record of the first five years 
of women’s voting in Kansas cities, I 
found that in 1887, when we voted for the 
first time in municipal elections, 1,049 To- 
peka women registered; in 1891, 2,700; in 
1901, 6,324. Verily, the decadence of Topeka 
women’s interest in the ballot is evidenced 
in a”*peculiar fashion! Reports from all 
over the State show great activity on the 
part of women voters. It is too early to 
learn the figures of registration. 

There are but few women candidates 
for municipal offices. Miss Sadie Champ- 
lin is candidate for treasurer of the 
School Board of McPherson. A woman 
has been elected Mayor of Cimarron for 
three successive terms, and now the peo- 
ple who have had such a long experience 
of women’s oflicial service have put a 
women's ticket in the field, with a good 
chance of its election, The convention in 
which the nominations were made was 
very enthusiastic. All the addresses were 
full of the idea that the women named 
would give the city excellent government. 
The candidates are: For Mayor, Mrs, Fan- 
nie Irick; police judge, Mrs. Fannie Lem- 
ert; council, Mrs. Nellie Weeks, Mrs. F. 
O. Zellers, Mrs. Camilla Luther, and Mrs. 
Laura Tabb. 

Our effort to secure presidential suffrage 
for Kansas women was half a victory. 
The bill passed the Senate, and had strong 
support in the House,—so strong that its 
enemies felt obliged to summon mighty 
forces to prevent ite being sent over from 
the Senate to the House. The debate pre- 


sented an object-lesson well worth while. 
I would be willing to do a hundred times 
as much work just to have the press re. 
ports show that the arguments which 
were used with success against the meas- 
ure were not on the demerits of the bill. 
After the ‘“‘party whip,’’ the strongest 
force used against it was the shameless 
presentation of the fact that the men who 
would give women presidential suffrage 
would have to meet the condemnation of 
some of their constituents, without being 
able to get any compensation from the 
women for whom they had jeopardized 
those votes. They were forcibly remind 
ed that an election for members of the 
Legislature would come just in time to 
suffer the effects of this loss, and ‘‘Some 
of you won't get back here again!’’ shout- 
ed the leader of the opposition, with sig- 
nificant glances in the direction of certain 
members with malleable backbones; who 
at 10 P, M. of the night before had voted 
‘Aye,’ but who at 10 A. M. next day re- 
versed their votes and lost us the bill. 

The press adopted a transparent ‘‘nest- 
hiding” policy, and talked about “the 
Senate Joke on Suffrage;” ‘‘how the legis- 
lators jollied only to disappoint the suf- 
fragists,”’ etc.; all of which was intended 
to withdraw attention from the fact that 
the bill was defeated because party policy 
dictated that course. It was fun to see the 
flurry, and the rallying of the forces! It 
requires strength to defeat a woman suf- 
frage measure in Kansas now. 

I do not speak of the Butler Bill to re- 
peal municipal woman suffrage. It wasa 
mere farce, the expedient of an infinitesi- 
mal individual to boast himself into no- 
toriety. That bill never had a ghost of a 
chance of passage. 

But let none of our friends be concerned 
because we “marched up the hill and 
down again’’ with our presidential suf- 
frage bill. That bill was introduced, re- 
ported, and carried in the Senate, all with- 
in ten days. The municipal suffrage bill 
was introduced early in the session of 1885 
and incessant work done in its behalf, but 
it did not reach a vote in either House. 
In 1886 it was again introduced, and was 
labored for through the session to its close, 
and failed to reach a vote, even with im- 
mense petitioning and able workers and 
supporters. Not until near the close of 
the session of 1887 was that measure voted 
upon, It required three years of work all 
over the State, and through three legisla- 
tive sessions, to get that bill to a vote, 
while our presidential suffrage bill, with- 
out any preliminary work in State or Leg- 
islature, reached a vote in ten days. And 
yet the first became a law, and the second 
would also, by the same methods. Those 
who carp at this last effort should leran a 
lesson from those occasions when we 
‘*marched up the hill’’ for municipal suf- 
frage, and ‘marched down again” without 
it. We have it now. 

LAURA M, JOHNS. 
MINNESOTA. 
THE NATIONAL AMERICAN ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., MArcH 18, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Minneapolis is making systematic and 
enthusiastic preparations for the National 
Suffrage Convention, to be held here the 
week beginning May 30. No effort will be 
neglected to make the delegates comfort- 
able and to facilitate the routine business 
of the convention. In addition, we are 
urging the National American W. S, A. to 
give us time for showing the visitors our 
beautiful city and its points of special in- 
terest. One of the trips will be a trolley 
ride to Minnehaha Falls, which will be in 
its prime of high water at that season. A 
half-hour stop will be made at the Falls 
and then the party will be hurried away 
on a flying visit to Lakes Harriet and Cal- 
houn, and the pretty woodland country 
around them. This trip will take about 
three hours. The special cars chartered 
for the occasion are large and commodi- 
ous, each seating 51 people. Minneapolis 
has the reputation of running her electric 
cars at higher speed than any other city 
in the country, and almost @8 much 
ground can be covered by the electric 
train as by steam cars in the same time. 

Another characteristic feature of our 
city is the big Pillsbury ‘‘A’’ Flour Mill. 
Here, in one hour, you can see the No. 1 
hard wheat transformed into the finest 
bolted flour, and can carry away with you 
a tiny souvenir sack of Pillsbury’s Best. 
Mr. Little, the manager of tie Pillsbury 
Washburn Company, kindly offers to take 
the delegates in parties of one hundred 
through the largest flour mill in the 
world. 

The third feature of local entertainment 
will be a reception at one of our largest 
residences, The idea is to make this re- 
ception a thoroughly delightful affair, 
characteristic of the beautiful home in 
which it will be given. 

The Minnesota State Woman Suffrage 
Association is active in its preparations 
for the convention. Regular monthly 








meetings are held at headquarters in Mae 
sonic Temple, Minneapolis, and the sub- 
committees on local arrangements are in 
daily conference, actively pushing their 
special departments of the work. You 
shall hear occasionally what they are ac- 
complishing. Cora Smit Eaton. 

Chairman Local Arrangements National 
Convention. 





CONNECTICUT. 

The Hartford correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican wrote, on March 20: 

“The biggest legislative hearing of the 
afternoon was that on the bill giving wom- 
en the right to vote in municipal elections, 
which was heard before the committee on 
woman suffrage in the hall of the House. 
The attendance was exceedingly large, 
and it lasted until alate hour. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Mrs, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, president of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association, who made a strong 
plea for the passage of the bill. Her elo- 
quence is really remarkable, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that her speech, both 
from an oratorical and logical standpoint, 
exceeded anything which has been deliv- 
ered in either the Senate or House this 
session by legislators of the opposite sex. 
She made a strong impression, and, as one 
member expressed it afterward, if all 
women candidates for municipal suffrage 
were like her, it would be safe to grant 
them the privilege. Mrs. Bacon, president 
of the local branch, presided at the hear- 
ing, and read a statement in favor of the 
bill. Several other women also spoke for 
it. Among the notable workers for the 
cause present was Isabella Beecher Hook- 
er, of Hartford, who has appeared before 
the Legislature in the interests of woman 
suffrage for the past thirty years.”’ 





UTAH. 


SALT LAKE City, MARCH 16, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the report of the recent Women Tax- 
payers’ Hearing in Boston, I notice a very 
ubjust, not to say ridiculous, use of the 
name of my fellow townswoman, Mrs. 
Joseph Cohen. 

I have known Mrs. Cohen for several 
years, and on several occasions have been 
associated with her in a political way. In 
all my acquaintance with her, she has 
always been a modest, sensible, unassum- 
ing woman, with many charms of mind 
and person, 

I was with her in Kansas City at the 
time of the National Democratic Conven- 
tion. I stayed at the same place where 
she and her husband were, was with her 
most of the time out of the convention, 
and occupied a seat where I could com- 
mand a view of her when in the conven- 
tion. Her conduct the whole time was 
that of a well-bred lady—of one whose 
desire was to honor the place she filled 
and to avoid unnecessary and ill-natured 
remark, 

The article written about her at that 
time was the fabrication of an uncon- 
scionable falsifier, and should have earned 
him immediate dismissal from any self- 
respecting paper. He made a profound 
apology to Mrs. Cohen in my presence, 
urging that he had mistaken some one else 
for her, and promised to right the matter 
in his paper (the Kansas City Star). 

That any map should have used this 
article to bar the progress of women in 
getting their rights, as was done at the 
Women Taxpayers’ Hearing in Massachu- 
setts, only shows to what lengths small- 
souled opposers of woman suffrage will 
go. 

Every man in that Democratic Conven- 
tion ought to rise up and remonstrate in 
vigorous terms with Poultney Bigelow 
that he should have libelled their man- 
hood by assuming that they would per- 
mit any person, mau or woman, to act as 
Mrs. Cohen was supposed to have acted, 
and let that person remain in the hall and 
be considered a member of the Assembly. 
Poultney Bigelow should hide his head in 
shame for having repeated such an article 
as that of the Kansas City Star. 

The majority of men and women here 
in Utah would as soon think of doing 
away with the suffrage of men as with the 
suffrage of women. It has been tried and 
not found wanting. Whether or not it 
has done politics any good to have women 
vote, I will not take the time to discuss, 
though I believe it has; but it has certainly 
done women good. They are stronger and 
better mentally for their investigations of 
political questions and their privilege of 
taking part in primaries and conventions. 
Their homes and families are as well off 
in every respect as they were before, and 
better off in the respect of taking in more 
new thoughts and less worry over useless 
things. 

Their financial status is much better 
than formerly, because so many women 
are now earning money in political offices. 
I can testify that a woman gets just the 
same kind of treatment in politics as she 





Big Values in Dress Goods. 


We have made special efforts, and have got together a wonderful array of 
dress goods; nearly every weave and color known to the 20th century 
manufacturer is here, from the light gauzy fabrics to the extra heavy- 


weight goods. 


Here are some of the values we offer during 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


French Challies, full width, dainty scroll 
come on La grounds -_ — stripes, 
usually sold at 50c yard, sale 
— eo oe 

French Zibeline, imported to sell at $1.50 
and $2.00 per yard; but having secured 
this lot at a bargain, for one week 49 
we makethe price ..... . Cc 


Homespun, all wool, 40 inches wide, 
made to sell at 50c yard. Sale price 25c 
Bicycle Suiting, Oxford gray and black 
only, weighs 20 ounces to the yard and is 
54 inches wide, will give excellent 
wear. Special price for Anniver- 59c 
sary week ee ee 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


Black anna ayer moe 45 ey wide, will 
not turn rusty, always sold at 59c 
yesG, BIO MEIGO. « «© cs se wo 39c 


Storm Cheviot, strictly all wool, 50 inches 
wide, steam aneneer and shrunk, 69 
good $1.00 value, sale price. . . Cc 


Priestley Cravenetie Fabrics, Satin Cloths, Serges, Prunellas, Cheviots, 


and Coverts are the only goods made absolutely rain- 
proof without the aid of rubber ; prices, per yard, from 


1.00 


Upwards. 


GILCHRIST CO. 








fitted. 





Comfort — 


Is one of the pleasures of life most sought after. 
Every lady should have her shoes properly 


Do not ask for your size if you think you 


know what fits you, but ask to be fitted. 
We have experienced men and women whose pleasure it is 


to fit you properly. 


Try Sorosis and you will have great comfort and satisfaction. 


3.50 PAIR 


New Styles for Spring and Summer. 





Shepard, Norwell & Co., 


WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 








does in society and in places of public 
amusement. Ifshe comes in contact with 
gentlemen she gets gentle treatment, if 
with ill-bred people she gets boorish treat- 
ment, if with dishonest people she gets 
dishonest treatment, etc., and considering 
her broadened activities and possibilities, 
she gets them in the same proportion as 
she would were she out of politics, One 
thing I demonstrated beyond a doubt to 
my own satisfaction when I was a candi- 
date, and that is that the women will 
work loyally for a woman, and not only 
loyally, but with good, clear, hard-headed 
sense and wonderful tact. 
Evsigz ADA Faust. 


=> 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 
Miss Ruth F. Mason, a daughter of Sen- 
ator Mason, of Illinois, intends to join her 
father and brother in their law practice. 


For the first time in the history of the 
New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals, 
a woman appeared at its bar on March 8 
to argue the case of a client. She was Miss 
Mary Philbrook, counsellor-at-law, New 
Jersey’s first woman lawyer. She ap- 
peared in behalf of Pauline C. McGear, 
who had failed in the Chancery Court to 
get a divorce from her husband, James J. 
McGear. McGear married her four years 
ago, and deserted her the day after the 
wedding. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—“*The Merchant of 
Venice” on Monday, April 1, will add a 
play by Shakespeare to the already great 
repertoire of this theatre. To many of 
the patrons this production will mark a 
notable departure, and the management 
is to be heartily commended for afford- 
ing the younger play-goers an opportunity 
to become acquainted with the many 
beauties of this great play. Mr. J. R. Pit- 
man, the thoroughly competent stage 
director, will use the Edwin Booth acting 
version of the play, and great care will be 
taken to ensure accuracy in the scenic and 
costume effects. At the Monday matinee 
chocolate bonbons will be distributed. 

iepiesmaniehiins 

Boston Music HALL VAUDEVILLE is 
securing sterling performers for the 
week of April 1, part of whom only can 
be mentioned. Sadie Cushman, Herbert 
Holcombe, and Sam Curtis, gifted vocal- 
ists, will present ‘‘The New Teacher.” 
The dialogue is witty, and the comedy 
situations ridiculous; in the interpolations 











of vocal solos, duets, and trios, the audi- 
ence takes delight,— trivial ditties and 
grand opera excerpts, all admirably ren- 
dered. Miss Cushman and Mr. Holcombe 
formerly were prominent in opera, and 
their repertory embraces grand comic suc- 
cesses. Mr. Curtis was with the Manhat- 
tan Comedy Four. Florence Bindley isa 
petite comedienne, Gracie Emmett will 
present a laughable comedy sketch; the 
Three Marvellous Merrills will give their 
thrilling bicycle act, Lyons and Crowley 
are rapid fire conversationists,and Drawee, 
the juggler, will delight and mystify. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Furnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas front and side; grove; 80 
feet above Charles River; two minutes from 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile to Dedham Polo. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 








To Rent in the suburbs, furnished or un- 
furnished, picturesque modern unused stable, 
suitable for summer housekeeping or studio. 
Two finished rooms, good water, shade trees, two 
minutes to electrics. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1871. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


To Real Estate Owners. 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in FaeX order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomAN’s JOURNAL. 
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